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But if this author is to be brought into use in 
the manner suggested, an edition seems to be 
required, not only less extended and expensive 
than Gaisford’s, but likewise affording the ordinary 
student more practical assistance in understanding 
a terse text, and an abstruse subject. It is this, 
which, by the addition of an English Translation 
and Notes, a preliminary dissertation on Rythm 
and Accent, a Rythmical Notation of the metrical 
specimens throughout, and a set of parallel speci- 
mens in our own language, is here attempted: with 
what success, those who shall honor the work with 
an attentive perusal, must be judges. 

The ¢ext here exhibited corresponds, except in 
a very few places, always noted, with that of 
Gaisford. The translation and. notes must speak for 
themselves; the Editor only acknowledging, here 
and everywhere, his multiplied obligations to his 
learned predecessor already named. 

In the Prolegomena on Rythm and Accent, sub- 
jects which though not essential to the technical 
doctrine of ancient metre, are yet imseparably 
connected with its practical application, the Editor 
apprehends that he may have to answer for some 
views and proposals, which however true and 
important they appear to himself, may yet, from 
not coinciding with prevailing opinion and prac- 
tice, be deemed by others erroneous and even 
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writer who appears fairly to have taken even the 
first step in this matter, in attaining a clear prac- 
tical apprehension of the difference between quantity 
and accent, or even of the nature of quantity at 
all! Can we discover a clear and correct theory of 
rythm even in the works of Békh and Hermann ? 
For the views here to be advanced, the Editor 
only begs of the reader a patient and attentive 
consideration, and that he will endeavour, however 
hard it be, to decide the question, not by the 
prejudices of his ear or his education, but by reason 
and ancient evidence. Some reform certainly 
appears to be desirable. In our schools, we are 
taught to read Greek verse in absolute ignorance 
of that rythm which was its presiding law, with an 
avowed abandonal and subversion of that accentua- 
tion which formed its melody, and a mere pretence 
of observing that syllabic quantity in which lay the 
essence of its metrical character. When we add 
to this the corruptness of our pronunciation, espe- 
cially of the vowels, what is there left to wonder 
at, but the inextinguishable beauty of that lan- 
guage, whose poetry, in spite of such barbarous 
treatment, can still make us sensible of so many 
graces ? 

Some will object, that whether we pronounce 
and accentuate an ancient language right or wrong ; 
and whether we read its verse in correct time or 
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and construction of the verse: so that we have nothing 
to do but to apply to the long and short syllables 
any two notes one of which is double the length of 
the other, in order to know as exactly as if we heard, 
in what manner any particular kind of metre was set 
by the ancients with respect of time and cadence; 
that boasted rythm, which, we are so often told, was 
every thing in their music.” The author proceeds 
to illustrate his meaning by an example in iambic 
verse, divided thus into bars: 
H|kw ve|Kpwv xeul\O nwa, | weet okolrov wuldas. 

Of these bars he takes the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth, as belonging to triple time, and the second to 
common time; thus making the bars of the rythm 
unequal, and changing its character twice in the 
course of the line. 

Now to me it appears, that the doctrine here 
delivered is tantamount to saying, that ancient music 
and metre had no rythm at all. For if there be no 
uniformity of length in the bars, and no symmetry 
in their internal division by arsis and thesis, what 
eharacteristic of rythm remains? What analogy to 
musical time, as we feel and practise it? What law 
for the ear to'recognize or delight in? That a people 
so scrupulously sensitive of time, and who made so 
much ado about it, as the ancient Greeks, should ar- 
rive, after all their pains, at so pitiful a result as this, 
is absolutely incredible. Dr. Burney himself fully felt 
this difficulty, and observes with very good reason, 
that “it is difficult to conceive how such a music 
could be rigorously executed, without throwing both 
the hearers and performers into convulsions.” 

But before we acquiesce in so unsatisfactory a 
-conelusion, let us ask by what argument this opinion 
is sustained. Happily it is by one, which, from its 
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metre has its times fixed both long and short: but 
rythm at its pleasure extends the times, so as often 
even to make the short time long.” ‘These accounts 
seem to savour but little of that slavish subjection 
of rythm to syllabic time, on which Dr. Burney and 
others insist. But similar testimonies abound. The 
Latin writer Marius Victorinus speaks to the same 
effect: Rythmus, ut volet, protrahit tempora, ita ut 
breve tempus plerumque longum efficiat, longum con- 
trahat, (Gaisford, p. 205.) 

The foregoing evidence, to which additions might 
easily be made, will, I trust, be deemed sufficient to 
prove that the rythm of the ancients did modify sylla- 
bie time in a manner analagous to that which has been 
exhibited in the preceding pages, and even more freely. 
The result, as it was the intention of this proceeding, 
was, that the rythm flowed on, from the beginning of 
the verse to the end, uniformly and symmetrically, with- 
out any change or inequality, till a new poem, or at 
least a new line, introduced it. And to this very point 
we find explicit testimony: Mam rythmi, ut divi, neque 


jinem habent certum, nec ullam in contextu varieta- 


tem, sed qua ceperunt sublatione ac positione, ad finem 
usque decurrunt. Quinctil. Lib. ix. Yet in the face 
of this evidence, the learned author presents us with a 
rythm that changes both the length and character of 
the bar two or three times in a single line. But the 
total failure of his system in practical effect, that is, as 
a guide to the reading of ancient verse, is abundantly 
acknowledged by Dr. Burney himself. After speaking 
of the choral part of the Greek drama, he continues 


thus: “ We can therefore be certain of nothing con- 


cerning the music applied to the ancient chorus, except 
the relative lengths of the notes as they are determined 
by the prosody: in what manner the ancients divided 
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that the ancients at all times recited poetry with much 
more of melodious intonation or chaunt than is custo- 
mary among us; and the same thing is still observable 
in the south of Europe. By simple recitation, there- 
fore, I mean no more, than such as had as little the 
character of singing as any which the ancients prac- 
tised. In the second place, in contending that metri- 
eal recitation was regulated by rythm, I do not intend 
to say that it was always accompanied by the actual 
performance of arsis and thesis, but only by that 
regular observance of time to which this mechanical 
process was subservient. It is in this sense, as we have 
seen above, that Aristotle speaks of epik poetry as 
representing its subject without rythm, do-yos \rdois. 
So much being premised, it may next be observed 
in general, that when the ancients speak of the manner 
in which any particular metre was sfruck, or beaten, it 
implies the observance of rythm in that metre; and 
that although the reference may sometimes be rather to 
the practices of schools and masters, than to common 
reading or recitation, still, since the manner of reading 
thus made an object of instruction, could be no other 
than that which was generally approved and followed, 
out of school as well as in, the evidence will not be the 
less applicable to our purpose. And further it may be 
observed, that if such mention of the metres being 
struck be frequent and general, and never accompanied 
by any intimation that it refers particularly to the case 
of their being expressed in singing, or adapted to 
music, there is then no just reason to presume such a 
limitation. And lastly, I observe, that if such notices 
occur respecting those metres which we know, or 
can prove, zot to have been attended with singing or 
music, the point in question is then evinced by evi- 
dence as clear as any of which it seems susceptible, 
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applicable to prose; for as Quinctilian observes, Nihil Rythm ap- 
est prosa scriptum quod non redigi possit in quedam ities 
versiculorum genera. But in prose, as the character 

of the metres under which the successive clauses of a 
sentence fall, is perpetually changing, so must also be 

that of the corresponding rythm. There is evidence 

that rythm was not wholly neglected by the ancient 
orators. Dionusios says of Dehmosthenehs, ‘Evpicre 

Oy) Ta wev avTa audorépwy (KdddXous Kai yOovys) OvTa aitia, 

Ta méhyn Kai Tovs puOpovs Kai tds petaBodras. They did 

not, however, in this point, affect any great precision, 

or resort to the mechanical process of arsis and thesis ; 
hence Quincitlian says, Oratio non descendit ad stre- 
pitum digitorum. Id quod Cicero optime videt, ac 
testatur frequenter, se quod numerosum sit querere, 

ut magis non dppvOuor, (quod esset inscitum atque 
agreste) quam évpvOuor, (quod poeticum est) esse com- 
positionem velit. 

A specimen or two of its application to prose, shall 
conclude these observations on the subject of rythm. 
It may be seen in this brief sentence; which is a sort 
of iambik trimeter with the last suzugy khoriambik : 


avnp yap “EdAnv ou dimer ra dacea. 
: | : Pe I 


The following passage is quoted from Dehmos- 
thenehs by Longinus, with approbation on account of 
its being composed wholly in daktulik rythms ; édov 
emi Twv SaxTuAuKo eipyrat pvOuev. I have attempted 
to bar it according to this remark, although its truth 
may not, perhaps, be thought very obvious: 

"gat “* een TOTE hy Tone Tepit— 
ls : : : : : |: 
pens aah wipchenieis eroingey waomep vepos 
: of : wy 4? bet ell 
3 
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word is so selected, and will in general be pronounced 
both at the highest pitch, and with the greatest 
force, of all the syllables of that word. This syllable 
is said to have the acute, or emphatic, accent. 

It is, however, necessary to observe, with respect 
both to monosyllables and polysyllables, that the 
essence of the leading emphasis, or ‘acute accent, does 
not lie in its being absolutely and always the tone 
of highest pitch. We shall find on careful obser- 
vation, that not seldom the tone of some other syllable 
is really higher. This is especially the case in ques- 
tions: for if I ask, Is this vinegar? it will easily 
be perceived, that the last syllable of the word vzme- 
gar will have the most elevated tone, though the 
first will nevertheless remain the emphatic syllable, 
and be said to have the acute accent’, ‘This obser- 
vation will conduct us to the true definition of the 
acute, or emphatic accent, namely; That itis a 
characteristic pitch of tone, (being in most construc- 
tions, though not always, the highest in the word, if 
of more than one syllable, and) accompanied with a 
slightly increased loudness or strength of utterance, 
which tone being placed on some one syllable of each 
independent word, indicates, by force of usage, its 
distinctness as a word, together with its degree of 
relative significance, or weight, in the sentence. This 
definition, which embraces monosyllables, may appear 
less simple than some others that have been offered: 
but I am persuaded, that none less discriminating 


" Even Foster seems to have erred here, for he takes this 
elevation of the last syllable in questions for the acute accent, 
as he does likewise that which characterizes the Scotch brogue. 
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will convey the whole truth of the matter, or avoid 
the prodigious perplexities in which the subject has 
been involved. 

As we have spoken of the melody of speech, some Distances 

inquiry may naturally be made, respecting the extent of Speodh 
and quality of the musical distances of which that 
melody is composed. ‘This, however, is a subject 
which has not been much investigated; and of the 
opinions which have been advanced respecting it, I 
believe some to be very erroneous. I can say myself, 
after many trials, that there is something in these 
distances very difficult to seize and discriminate to 
ones satisfaction. In the course of a sentence, the 
voice will no doubt range very often through almost 
its entire compass, whatever that may be, perhaps of 
a couple of octaves. But if we confine the question 
to the single distances between syllable and syllable, 
Iam led to think that Dionusios was not much in 
error, when he asserted the prevailing distance, both 
in rising and falling, to be about that of the dia- 
tonic fifth, and therefore one embracing five notes 
on the scale. Aradéxrov pév odv péedos evi peTperrat 
Sacra, Tw eryouevw, Arad weévre, ws eyytoTas Kal 
oUTe emTelveTar Tépa TaoY Tpiav TovwY Kal nurToviou 
emt To ofv, ovTe aviera Tov ywpiov TovTOU mAciOV emt TO 
Bapv. 

Very strangely, the acute accent has commonly, Distinction 
by modern writers been confounded, more or less, from 
with the long syllabic time, though no two things °““""™ 
can possibly in their nature be more distinct. For 
what two things can differ more obviously and es- 
sentially, than does cither the pitch or the loudness of 
a sound, from its duration ? One would have thought 
that in such a case confusion was impossible. 
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syllable is concerned. ‘Then as to the long syllable, 

it is suggested, and very properly, that the long vowel 

should have a sort of double sound, noonus, faatum, 

as if it were a difthong. Now both these suggestions 

appear to be good as far as they go; still they do 

not, as I conceive, reach the essence of the thing. 

They go to improve our enunciation of the syllables, 

and certainly in this way to facilitate a correct ob- 

servance of their time. But enunciation, however 

correct, must not in itself be confounded with time. 

Any syllable, of whatever letters composed, and how 

correctly soever articulated, may be pronounced longer 

or shorter at will: a naturally short syllable may 

be rested on and prolonged, and a naturally long one 

hurried over. The time of a syllable is a variable 

accident, conferred, in speech as in singing, by the 
The essence of syllabic time lies in the rela- Nature of 

tive duration which we actually allow, and by an er 

habitual and almost unconscious mental process, count 

or measure out, to syllables, in pronouncing them. 

Correct time, generally speaking, consists in our 

allowing the long syllable the same time in which 

we pronounce two short ones. ‘This is the point 

which is practically so little apprehended, and 

much neglected. Let but the pupil accustom him- 

self to count ¢hree to nonus and only two to bonus, 

making the first syllable of the former word equal 

in time to the whole of the latter, and he will 

then be in the way of understanding the matter. In 

eyery case, when he feels any difficulty in allotting 

its due time to a long syllable, let him fancy two 

short ones in its place, and make it synchronize 


with them. For instance, let him pronounce voor 
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isokhronously with voov, and Sovdos with avenos, re- 
membering the cadence, or double tone, involved in 
the perispowmen: doyou with doyios: avOpwrov with 
ovdonévyv; and so on. By practice of this kind, the 
true nature and effect of the long syllable will come 
to be perceived; and this is, I think, the best method 
to that end that can be pursued. 
Quantity Thus ignorant of the true nature of syllabic time, 
with Ac- and with ears unaccustomed to distinguish and mea- 
— sure it, many moderns have come to the conclusion 
that it can, in effect, be nothing else than accent, 
or something inseparable from accent. ‘They all but 
assert, that a syllable can be lengthened only by re- 
ceiving the acute or emphatic accent. To attempt 
gravely to refute an opinion so extravagant as this, 
especially when applied to the ancient languages, 
would be nearly as absurd as the opinion itself: and 
it has already been abundantly exposed by Foster 
and other writers. It will be sufficient, in order to 
shew its absurdity, to remind the reader, that a clas- 
sical word, however many syllables it contains, can 
have the acute accent only on one of them: as Quznc- 
tilian observes: E’st in omni voce utique acuta, sed 
nunquam plus una, Lib. i. cap. 5. If therefore this 
notion were correct, no word could have either more 
or less than one long syllable: whereas there is a 
plenty of polysyllabous words consisting of none but 
long syllables: abundance of others composed entirely 
of short syllables: and numberless others containing 
both short and long, but in which, however, the acute 
accent is often unluckily found on one of the short 
ones; as in, amas, animes, &c. So totally distinct is 
the classical long quantity from the acute or emphatic 
accent. 
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But this remark, being founded in the nature of 
things, applies in fact to modern languages as well as 
to the ancient: the emphatic accent not being neces- 
sarily or uniformly connected with a long time any | 
more in one than in the other. _I am aware that this — 
assertion is opposed to high authority. Johnson, for in- 
stance, in his Grammar, observes that ‘‘ pronunciation 
is just, when every letter has its proper sound, and 
every syllable its proper accent; o7, which in English 
versification is the same thing, its proper quantity.” 
So then, according to this eminent writer, quantity 
and accent are, in our language, identical. But it 
is even more surprizing to observe the tenacity with 
which this error, for such assuredly it is, cleaves 
even to such a writer as Foster. On this point, his 
otherwise excellent /ssay is all confusion. ‘ We 
English,” he says, “cannot well elevate a syllable 
without lengthening it, by which our acute accent 
and long quantity generally coincide, and fall together 
on the same syllable. If we pronounce the word 
majesty, we utter the first syllable with an acute 
higher tone and long, the two last with a grave lower 
tone and short: majést¥.” Now in the first place it 
seems a very odd assertion to make, either of our- 
selves, or any other people, that we cannot well elevate 
a syllable without lengthening it. What peculiarity 
in our organs can bring this to pass? Or how is 
it, that we find ourselves in no such a predicament 
when singing? But this notion of the necessary 
coincidence of our accent with long time, is nothing 
but mistake and delusion, as any one will find who 
will be at the trouble to consult his ears. Mine at 
least inform me, that the three syllables of the word 
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the iambos, there being an antipathy, as they called 
it, between these feet: in modern verse, on the other 
hand, the arrangement of the accents being more de- 
termined, in order to avoid an intolerable uniformity, 
that of the syllabic times is allowed greater licence. 

Having thus endeayoured to explain the nature Greek Ac- 

of accent, and especially to obviate the perplexity that see 
has arisen from confounding it with syllabic time, I 
might proceed at once to notice its relation to metre. 
But as we have especially to do with Greek, there is 
one further point which will require some previous 
attention: I mean the particular objection which is 
raised against the ancient, or written Greek accent, as 
being inconsistent with the due observance of the syl- 
labic time, and its consequent abandonment among 
us, in reading that language, in favour of the Latin 
method. For, verily, by a singular fate, the native 
accent of the Greeks, though carefully recorded in 
written characters, has been supplanted in its own 
mother-tongue by the Latin, while the Latin accent, 
though always unwritten, has not only maintained un- 
disputed sway in its proper language, but succeeded, 
by an exterminating invasion, in establishing a com- 
plete dominion over its neighbour: a curious, though 
minor instance, of the tyrannous destiny of Rome. 

There was a time, indeed, when a portion of the 
learned world was inclined to deny altogether the 
genuineness of the Greek accent, as now written 
and printed ; and when even Oxford editors went so far 
as to discard it from editions which issued from the 
press of that University. Into this controversy it is 
not my purpose now to enter, partly, as not having 
room for it, but more because it seems at present 
unnecessary. The conceit above alluded to, (for it 
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deserves no better name, sustained as it was by no 


single scholarlike argument, but by appeals to modern 
prejudice and ignorance alone,) has, I apprehend, given 
place to juster views; and as the accentual marks are 
now retained in all editions of any character, I shall 
content myself with referring the reader, for any 
further information which he may desire, to Foster's 
learned and elegant Mssay on Accent and Quantity, 
a work which much deserves to be reprinted. 

I shall assume it as certain, and indisputable by 
any scholar, both that the Greek accent, according 
to the most explicit testimony of ancient authors, both 
Greek and Latin, was governed by the syllabic time 
on a different principle from the Roman, to whose 
rules we have now subjected it; and likewise, that it 
corresponded, in the main, with that neglected system 
which we still see written; as is evinced by a number 
of conclusive proofs to be met with in ancient writers ; 
not to mention the strong presumptive evidence im- 
plied in the mere fact of its being so written, and the 
additional argument arising from its notorious accord- 
ance with the pronunciation of the modern Greeks. 

Assuming then the genuineness of the written 
Greek accent, let us proceed to examine the charge 
which may still be made in practice against it, of 
corrupting the quantity or syllabic time. But in 
doing so, let the reader bear in mind, that our 
present question being only between the Greek mode 
and the Latin, we are unconcerned with any objec- 
tions, drawn from modern usage, to which both are 
equally liable. 

What then was the distinguishing difference be- 
tween the accentual rules of these two ancient lan- 
guages? Simply this; that whereas the Latin, as 
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every one knows, ‘made the position of the acute 
accent in polysyllables, dependent on the quantity of 
the penultima, the Greek, on the contrary, made it 
dependent on that of the w/tima. The common rule 
of Greek accent, in words of more than two syllables, 
is this: that if the last syllable be dong, the accent 
shall be on the last but one, making the word pa- 
roxyton ; but if the last be shor?, that the accent shall 
go back to the dast but two, or ante-penultima, mak- 
ing the word pro-paroayton; the quantity of the 
penultima being in neither case regarded. Such a 
practice must, of course, violate the Latin rule of ac- 
cent continually; but does it follow that it violates 
quantity, or corrupts syllabic time? 7 
In the Latin word dnimus, the accent remains Practical 
fixed on the first syllable through all the cases, dnime, in Greek 
dnimo, dnimum; but in the corresponding Greek word 4 
aveuos, the long terminations of the genitive and 
dative draw it forward, as in aveuov, avéuw, while in 
the fourth case it retires again, aveyov, because the 
ultima is short. Now it is objected that this proceed- 
ing lengthens, or tends to lengthen, the short penul- 
tima of avéxov. It does so, I reply, if the acute accent 
lengthens, or tends to lengthen, every syllable on 
which it may be placed; but not else. This position, 
however, is utterly untenable in the ancient languages, 
and we have seen that it is untrue even in the 
modern. Moreover, in Latin, such a combination as 
séd dimds, in accent and quantity exactly resembles 
avénov, yet is not objected to; and in Greek ev rpomy, 
taken separately creates no difficulty ; while evrponm, 
though consisting of precisely the same sounds, is dis- 
allowed, and pronounced by us évrpouy. Surely this 
is rather whimsical. 
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So much for one half of the charge against the 
Greek usage, namely, that which relates to the laying’ 
the accent on «a short penultima: the other, and pro- 
bably the stronger part of it, respects the of placing 
it on, but before the long penultima; as in éawvos, 
pddicta. And here let us in the first place remark, 
that this Grecian practice is at least very analogous 
with that of our own language, as well as of the Ger- 
man; perhaps indeed it may be regarded as some- 
thing distinctive of the Teutonic dialects, to which 
the Greek seems nearest allied, while the Latin 
savours more of the Keltic. When we might say, 
indistry, calimny, galéaxy, we prefer retracting the 
accent to the first syllable ; that is, we prefer the very 
Greek rule now objected to, to the Latin, which 
we have substituted for it. It may, however, be 
objected that the cases are not perfectly parallel, 
because, although in the English words above cited, 
the natural quantity of the penultimas is long, still 
we are not much accustomed to give them in utterance 
the proper long time; and therefore, that our usage, 
in this instance, is not a perfect illustration of the 
Greek. Certainly it is not; otherwise the existing 
difficulty respecting the Greek accent could hardly have 
been felt by us. But that, in fact, such long time may 
easily and pleasantly be conferred on penultimas so 
situated, other instances, from our own language, will 
readily exemplify. Such are many of our compound 
words, as schoolmaster, landowner, primroses. Some 
phrases will afford a still better model; as the last 
words of the following short sentence: Timothy is not 
so tall as Ambrose is; where, if well read, while the 
emphatic accent is laid on the first syllable of the 
word Ambrose, the second will, nevertheless, have a’ 
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double time, or one equal to the first two syllables of 
the foregoing word Timothy. Now the phrase Am- 
brose ts, so pronounced, may, I think, in respect both 
of time and accent, be taken as a pretty fair repre- 
sentation of such a Greek word as dv@pwros. Or let 
the reader take at once such single and simple Eng- 
lish words as majesty, stéadfastness, industry, and 
without at all altering their accentuation, only exer- 
cise himself in allotting to their penultimas the long 
or double time. In any or all of these ways, a con- 
ception of the thing may soon be acquired. There 
is no mystery in the matter; though, from want 
of use, some little practical difficulty may at first be 
felt. 
It will also be a help in many cases to zmagine 
the syllables differently distributed, as by annexing 
the short ultima to the following word. Thus, if we 
see difficulty in reading the line, bow fi 

. ) EpwTa movvoy 7 xXEI, 

let us suppose it arranged otherwise; as, 

- Epw Tauouvoy Hye. 

Or take the line, , 
Bi 0 axeww rapa Oiva rodvpdoic Boo Oaddocys* 
re-arrange it thus, and the way to read it will be 

obvious : 

Bisa xéwv rapa Siva rorvpdoicBoar ofadrdoons. 
There now remains in it nothing that might not occur 
in Latin. Indeed, this suggestion appears to be of 
real importance in this matter, and in some measure a 
key to the present difficulty. There can be no doubt, 
that the ancients were accustomed to connect the final 
syllable more closely with the ensuing word than we 


b 


Further 
illustra- 
tions. 
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do. It is this which explains both the elision of final 
vowels, and the length by position of final consonants: 
and it is every way probable, that this same prac- 
tice was a principal cause of carrying back the accent 
in the case before us. 

As this essay may chance to meet with a reader 
or two who will take a practical interest in the above 
suggestions, for the assistance of such I offer a few 
further illustrations, drawn from our own language. 
The only syllables which we with any constancy 
lengthen, are such of our monosyllables as are na- 
turally long, and happen likewise to be used with 
more or less emphasis. It is to these, therefore, or 


their compounds, that we must look, as English ex- 


amples, though imperfect, of long syllabic time. As 
examples: pronounce Adyous somewhat as héad-ache, 
or mdd-hduse, or pick-dxe, carefully lengthening 
the second syllable; dovAous, as stin-shine, or shéep- 


Sold; épwra as madhoise-bill, or pick-axes ; avOpwros 


as pénmanship, or uprightness, or sometimes as schdol- 
master’, 

In like manner we may illustrate the pronuncia- 
tion of the oxytons: avros, as hérein, or un-déne; 
avrovs, as sixtéen; dekios, as grand-papa or taken-in; 
qovnpovs, the-siatéenth; dovrdwbev, quite-undéne, &e. 
And here let us observe, in passing, the accuracy 
of the Greek grammarians. When an oxyton is 
closely followed by another word, we see that they 
revert the position of the accent, marking it as grave. 
This is done because in such cases the tone is, in 
fact, depressed: and if we compare avrovs etdov with 
sixteen apples, or almost dead, we shall perceive that 


* Or pronounce av-fpw-os coincidently with three even beats. 
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a similar affection of the accent takes place in both 
languages. 

There is, besides, a set of spectal paroxytons 
having a short w/tima, but these present no peculiar 
difficulty. Thus edAzidos may be compared with /do- 
many, or dut-witted. 

This preliminary essay shall now be concluded Relation of 
by some brief notice of the relations of accent to Nor” 
metre. In this matter it is notorious to all who 
are competently acquainted with the subject, that 
there is a remarkable difference between the versifi- 
cation of ancient and of modern languages. In the 
latter it is deemed indispensable, that the acute or 
emphatic accent, should, for the most part, coincide 
with the long metrical places. In the ancient lan- 
guages, on the contrary, but in the Greek especially, 
no such rule is found to prevail; the oxyton syllable 
occurring in all manner of positions, with much appa- 
rent indifference and irregularity. These facts are 
so obvious that few portions of verse, ancient or 
modern, could be produced, that would not readily 
illustrate them. Obvious also is the necessary result ; 
namely, that each particular variety of modern metre 
will be attended with a somewhat constant form of 
tune or melody ; its accents and cadences occurring, line 
after line, nearly in the same places: while on the 
other hand, the accentual melody accompanying any 
given form of ancient metre, was susceptible of im- 
mense variety; being nearly, if not quite, as unre- 
strained by any particular law, as the airs which may 
be composed in a given measure, in music. Such 
change the northern invasions introduced in the verse 
of Europe: to which also the muse of Hellas, long 
struggling with the flood of barbarism, at length 
reluctantly submitted. 


* 
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by the power of habit. This being the case, most. 
modern readers will probably hesitate very little, in 
giving the preference to that to which they have 
been accustomed. Yet if we aspire to form an opinion 
which shall be something more than a prejudice: one 
founded, not in our accidental tastes, but in the nature 
of things and of man; we shall not so easily rest 
satisfied in condemning the practice of such nations 
as the Greeks and Romans. Are not their works, 
those of the former especially, in all other surviving 
monuments, the acknowledged standards of good 
taste? Is it not from them that modern nations 
may almost be said to have derived their very con- 
ceptions of the beautiful? And though, from the 
fleeting nature of sound, that which is addressed to 
the ear is not capable of perpetuation like the solid 
objects of sight; and the musical and metrical per- 
formances of the ancients can therefore no longer be 
heard: yet as we know that they pursued these branches 
of the fine arts with the most ardent devotion, and 
most scrupulous refinement; any hasty decision, that 
their method was essentially bad and wrong, would 
surely be presumptuous. Let us consider that the 
ancients, though having in their languages a perfect 
facility of cultivating that fixed and formal sort of 
metrical melody which now pleases us, yet deliberately 
preferred that looser and freer kind which their works 
exhibit. Shall we really think, that had we been at 
the elbow of Homer, or Virgil, Pindar, or Iforace, 
we could have suggested to those accomplished authors 
an improved system of versification for their native 
tongue ? 


j . » Evvoncous 
Vet nothing less than this has, in fact, been the views a 
presumption of many eminent scho.ars, Without a ae 
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Reject we then this flimsy conceit, as being both heal 
false to antiquity, and practically worthless. Nor of ite 
will we further attempt to discuss the comparative wit 
intrinsic merits of the two methods of verse which 
have been under our consideration, I mean the ancient 
and the modern. Practically, as respects the read- 
ing of Greek among ourselves, whether in metre or 
prose, there are but two courses; namely, that of con- 
tinuing to read it, as we commonly do, agreeably to 
the Latin accent; or returning once more to the 
guidance of the written Greek accent. The advan- 
tages attending the former method, beside that of its 
present prevalence, are these: that by throwing the 
accent more frequently on long syllables, it renders 
the due observance of the syllabic times, fo ws, at 
least, somewhat more easy; and likewise, produces a 
form of metrical cadence more conformed to our own 
usage, and therefore more immediately agreeable to us. 
And some perhaps might argue, that not only with 
reference to our own habits and prejudices, but to 
nature itself, the Greek principle of accentuation, which 
dissevers so indifferently the acute from the long time, 
was not altogether a happiness of that language. At 
least it must be admitted, that the Latin practice, 
which the Greeks themselves admitted to a consi- 
derable extent, was of the two the easier: and this to 
us, who study these as dead languages, is a considera- 
tion of some weight. 

But on the other hand, by abandoning the utter- 
ance of the written accent, we lose in the first place 
the satisfaction of maintaining, in this respect, the 
actual pronunciation of the ancients, which to many 
minds may be something considerable, as I confess it 
is to my own. We also lose, as far as our spoken 
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To these arguments in favour of observing the 
ancient Greek accent, we may add, that it is only in 
so doing that we can enjoy, in Greek verse, any thing 
beyond a merely fortuitous melody. ‘That Greek 
poetry was not composed with any view to the Latin 
accent is certain; and it is therefore equally so, that if, 
when we substitute that accent for the Greek, the verse 
shall still exhibit any accentual beauty, that merit will 
be due to chance only, or to the inextinguishable grace 
of the language. On the other hand, the written 
aecent expresses a melody which the poets and orators 
composed with careful study. In such a melody we 
may well believe that there must be a latent beauty 
and perfection, which though not immediately appa- 
rent to foreign and unaccustomed ears, will gradually 
reveal itself to the patient votary of the Hellehnik 
muse. 

The great objection, of course, to which the prac- 
tice now advocated is liable, is its alleged violation of 
quantity. According to the ¢rwe sense of these terms, 
we have already seen that this charge is groundless: 
but in the sense commonly intended, a moment's 
reflection will shew not only that it is groundless, but 
that it may be retorted with its whole weight on those 
who advance it. To make a false quantity passes no 
doubt for a serious fault in all] good schools: but what 
does this phrase commonly mean? Does it mean, 
as it ought, the uttering of a syllable without a due 
observance of its relative time? Not at all, as we 
have seen above. Such observance of time is never 
attempted, nor thought of. Know then, gentle reader, 
that x Latin, to make a false quantity, means to 
place the accent otherwise than as the quantity of the 
syllables requires, according to the rules of that lan- 
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familiar with its use, he finds it neither difficult nor 
disagreeable, though its effect in verse is certainly 
very different from our own. 

If, however, 7x @ practical point of view, the 
revival of the ancient Greek accent in its full extent 
should still be deemed inexpedient, advantage might, 
perhaps, be derived from a partial return to it. Such 
partial employment of it might be guided by this 
consideration, that Greek accentuation divides itself 
into two branches; the ordinary and the extraordi- 
nary; the rule and the exceptions. For the Greek 
rule, we might then, if judged expedient, continue to 
substitute the Latin, and so far abide by the now 
universal practice of western Europe; considering, 
that whether the Latin rule be, or be not, the better 
m natura rerum, it is unquestionably that which, 
from its tendency to combine the accent with the long 
quantity, will generally appear the more easy and 
agreeable to nations pursuing the modern method of 
versification. At the same time we might obtain the 
principal advantages which confessedly resulted from 
the Greek practice; namely, those useful distinctions, 
and that agreeable variety, of which the Romans felt 
the want; by calling into use that extensive system 
of accents extraordinary, perispowmens, oxytons, and 
paroxytons, from which those advantages chiefly sprung. 
The utterance of these would certainly, after a little 
practice, not be found either difficult or unpleasant, 
but much the contrary. My own opinion, however, 
is now decided in favour of an observance of the 
Greek method throughout: the pursuit of which will, 
at any rate, afford excellent practice in elocution. 

It may be proper, in conclusion, just to notice, Metricat 
that beside the emphasis of grammatie accent, of “”?*** 
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’ , a : , “@ , ‘sf 
perpois cuvnOws avtois Neyouevov, ws map Ayaio 
€y Kuxvo, | | 

Kuxvov dé TpwOTA TpOS douous eAnAvjev" 
4 4 A , ld 10 4 
map @ Kai TO devTEpoy ext akoAovGws mpocwror, 
Torovde wes mpus Sopous €AnAUTE. 
4 ef 4 n~ 
Tpiros dé cart Tpdmos, brav Bpaxyeta ovAAaBn 

; A , ~ N 4 ~ ~ , 

TeNukn AEEEws 7, Mn eEmipepouevwvy Tav THs DErews 
~ ~ 6 
MaKpas TomTiKoY cupmuvwyv, arr’ HTOoL évos, n pande- 

vos’ Ws Ev TO 
‘Ou bé péya tayorTes emTedpapov’ 


ds) 


tf | ‘ 
2 A 4 ~ ( 4 
Aurap emet Aavawy yevero ayn TE: 
Kal, 
Neoropa 0 ovx édabev taxy, TivovTa TEP EMTENS. 
A\Aa ta yy domapra Kai avypota mavra vovrat. 
Kai pev ot Avxtoe téuevos Tapov. 
~ A . a F . 
Evrav0a Kal es pépos Adyou j Kowvy) éAngEe, kal 
A ~ oo 4 ‘ @ A 4 A 
eis THY TOV TOCOS TENEUTAaALaV* at yap adAat Kolval, 
. ~ A ~ ~ ~ 
as el7rov, apkTikat Todwy joav: dutrn S€; Kat Tov 
A ~ 4 
modus Kai THs AEEEws AnxTiKy* AEyw Se, 7 MEN. 
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Eott pevroe kal ev éret, ws mapa Kopivyn ev re 
TEMTTO, | 

H dravexws evders, ov wav mapos 7a0a Kopwva* 


Kal Tapa Mpoakinrn ev Bdupdu Bors, ev woq eEmt- 
ypapopévn AytdAevss 


AXXa reov ovzore Oupov evi oryOecotw éweBov. 
Ta: peéev yap rolavra, 


Ox’ exaToryxetpov Kadécag ets hare Odvpzrov' ; 
Orv: ep ados woNs* 


ou maAAov euvexcpavnew éyer 4 ayrenniee 


Eore © dou Kal Bpaxeta kat pakpa aves rt Bpa- 
xelas mapadapBaverat, ws ev TH, 


Acvdpéw epeComevor ora Netpioecoay ico 
xX 4 \ ? 
prcep ava oxyrTpy. 


* Eis pak. Oa. Gaisf. omits. 
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Ex twv cvAdNaBav evo ot modes’ wv, 
AvovAAaBor ev récoapes 
Siypovos pev és 
ex do Bpayewv, 6 IIYPPIXIOS’ 
Tpixpovot dé dvo 
ex paxpas kat Boayeias, o TRPOXAIOZ’ 
ex Boayelas xai waxpas, 6 IAMBOZ’ — 
TeTpaxpovos O€ Ets’ 
ex Ovo pakpwv, 6 SIIONAEIO“. 
TpiavAAaBo, of To’Twy SimAactoves, OKTW: 
Tpixpovos, Eis 
ex Tpov Bpaxewv, o TPIBPAXY, 0 cat XOPEIOE’ 
TETPAXpOVoL OE TpEIS" 
ex paxpas kai dvo Bpayewy, o AAKTYAOZ’ 
ex Bpayeias kai waxpas Kai Bpayeias, o AMMIBPAXY='. 
ex dvo Bpayewyv kat paxpas, o ANATIAIZTOZ’ 
TevTaXpovol Oe, Ct ior TOUTOIS, TpEIS" 
ex Bpaxetas cai dvo paxpwv, o BAKXEIOS’ 
ek paxpas kat Bpaxeias Kat paxpas, 0 AMOIMAKPO® ”) 
KPHTIKOZ: — 
- ex Ovo paxpwv kai Bpaxeias, o TAAIMBAK XEIO° 
é£axpovos O€ éts° 
ek Tplwy waxpwv, oO MOAOTTOS. 
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AKATAAHKTA KaA€irat pétpa, boa TOV TedEv- 
Taiov moda GAGKANpOV ExEL* CLrov, ws emt SaxTu- 
Atkou"; | 

Meo’ dye, Kaddwora, Ouryarep Ards. 

KATAAHKTIKA 0€ boa pepetwpéevoy éexet TOV 
TeNevTaiov moda’ diov emi tau BiKou, 

Xaipaca wyupa, xapéTw 0 0 ryauBpos* 
evrav0a yap 4 BPOS TeAevTaia ovAAaBH avTi 
6Aov wodds tauBiKov Kéirat. 

Eav 6€ tpiavAAaBos i 6 mots 6 TO METpOV 
guviotas, Suvatat Kal mapa Svo ovAAaBas ecivat 
TO KaTa@AnKTIKOV* OLoV, Eri SaKTUAIKOU, 

Ev oe Batovotadys* 
evravla yap 1) AHS cvAdAaBy avtTi tTpievAAdBou 
Ketrat OaxTvAtkov. Emi o€ Twyv TolovTwy, TO pev 
mapa ovdAaGBiv KaXeirat KaTaAyKTikov es &- 
aUANaBov to Sé mapa dvo cuAAaBas, KaTaAnkK- 
TIKOV ets GUANaG HY. 

BPAXYKATAAHKTA 6€ KaXéirat, oa amo o:To- 
dias emt TéAous Aw rool mEemElwTa’ dtov, Emi taps 
Bixou;= 

Ary’ aur es oixov Tov KAeqoinrw’ 
evTavda yap 6 SINMQ mots avtTi bAns tauPuKAs 
Keira Ourodias. 

‘YTIEPKATAAHKTA 6¢ dca pds TH TEAEIW TpO# 

wéAaBe pépos modds* ciov emi tapPiKor, 
Ew’ wor am voocaxw dAvOeica* 


le 
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mapa O€ Kwuikois, ov Niav avTimoloupevols cU_pe- 
Tpias, ouxért, Tov Sé tpoxaiov, ds avTimabet TH 
tduBe, mwapyticavto. ‘Evpioxerar 6€ mapa ois 
Kwpikois wuvexas 6 avaratcros’ Tov yap Biov 
OuTot pipoupevot, OéXovar SoKety StadEeAupévws Sta- 
Aéyer Oat, Kal py euperpus’ db Sé avaraoros Sie~ 
AeAupevyy woe? Thy ppaow Sia TO TETPAaoNpOY. 
‘TapBorroiol pévrot Kal Tpaywotorool, ws pn ovTeEs 
TOLOVTOL, OU GuVEXwWS KEXPNVTAL. 
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TodXous Kexpynobar cupBEeBnkev' dtov extt Kal TO 
KeAAmua you, 
Epyerat modus nev Avyaiov diatpytas ar ownpys Niov. 


Eoti d€ ev avtw@ erionuov Kai TO Sivetpov Bpayu- 
KaTadAnKTOV, TO KaNOUMEVOV OupadrdXtKor, @ T PWT OS 
= - f i = 

prev Apxidoxos Kkéxpnta, cuCevEas avT@ Saxtv- 
AiKov TETpPaduETPOY, OUTS. 

Ove’ ous Padres amaddv ypoa’ 
kaptberat yap non. 

‘Or 8€ peta Taira Kal exnyayov avTo tapPBelw, 
women 6 Kad\Xiuaxos, 


‘Epuds dmrep Depaios awée eds, 
epi TO vyatyua. 
‘Omoiws bé Kai TO TeTpayeTpov BpayuKaTadAnKkToV 
emianuov exTiv' cLov, 
Oud Apenfiav dpare mrwyov ovr ed rpiv. 
Kai tav akatadyktwy O€ TO TETPauETPOV Evoo~OY 
esti" d.tov Tovti Tov AvaxpéovTos, 


KA00i meu yépovros, eveBeipa ypvoowemA€ Koupa. 


Ta@ pev ovv erionuoTaTa ev avT@ TavTa EoTI. 
To@ o€ daxTUAw Tw KaTa Tas TEpITTas EuTrimToVTL 
XwWpas, nKicTa dt tauBoro.ol expiioavTo momtal’ 
omaviws dé Kal ot TpayiKol of Sé KwuLKol TUVEXGS, 
womep Kal ev TH tauBiko, TH Emi THs apTiov ava- 
TraioTw. ‘Exarepov yap adoyov" ote ydp ev Tw 
lauBiK@e expyv avaraieToy (Elva) ext THS apTiov 


' Liver or eyew seems required by the sense, but is not in the copies. 
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, > @ \ Win ~ e , A 
Xwpas, ed’ ns ovde orovdctos eyxwpel, ov AVOIS EaTIV 
6 AVATALOTOS * OUTE EV TH TPOXAiKw, EX THS WEpIT- 

~ 4 iw A ~ ~ 
THs, TOV SaxTvAov, E*’ Hs ovde orovdcios Evywpel, 

@ ¢ / , e , / 4 an 
ov duoiws Avots 6 OaxTvAos. Ett pevrot kal-ev Tois 
KaTaAnktikots kat 6 TpiBpaxus evyxwpet, Kabarep 
, 4 ~~ / H 
MPOELPHKAMEVY, OU MOVOV O TPOXaLOS, WS TIVES CloYTal. 
Tlapaserypa rode, 


Twy roXtTwv aydpas Upey Onutoupryous aTrodpave * 
THS yap KaTak\eidos ovans, ATIO®ANQ, dyAov 


ws 6 wapaketmevos mous, ATIOMA, ear: TpiBpayus, 
ws mpooeionTat. 
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To Saxrurtkov Séverat SaxtvAous Kai o7rovdelous 
kaTa mTacav xwpav, wAnv Tis TeAevTUias’ emi 
TauTns Oe, € pev akatd\nKTov ein, Saxtudov 
eer, 1) dua THv adiadopoy, KpytiKov’ et O€ KaTa- 
AnkTikov, Taam avTOU pPeuELwMEeVA, HTOL ov\AaBn, 
7 OvO0 cuAAaBais* Kal TO ev KaXelTaL KaTaAnK- 
TIKOV ELS avA\AaBiv, To 6€ KaTaAdyKTIiKOY es St- 
cvANaBov. 

Emtonpotata dé ext ev avt@, TO TE éLadpe- 
Tpov KaTadyKTikovy es StcvAAaBov, TO KaXovpEVoY 
Em@os* OLOY, 

Mijvw aewde, Oea, Tinrmadew Ayrjos- 
emi yap Tis exxaTns AéEews, THs AHOZX, Deirer 
6 dakTuAOs pia cvAAa{H. 

Kai ro wevrapetpov Katadyxtixov es diovA- 

AaBov, TO KaXovpevov Liupuetov* cuop, 
NMaipe avak Erape, Cabeas paxap iPas. 

Kai To TetTpaduetpovy KaTaXyxTiKov es OicUA- 
haBov, w mpuros péev expyoato ApxiNoxos ev 
Ezrwoois, otor, 

Pawopevoy kaxov oixad aryecOat. 
"Yorepov sé kai. Avakpéwy TovTw Tw peTPw Oa 
aopatra cuvednkev* 


“Aduuedes Yapleroa error" 
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KeAopat twa Tov xapievra Mevwva Kkareocar, 
Ex ypy' cumrocias er ovacw epol ryeryevyo Bat. 
Tlevrauerpa d€ KaTadykTika evs SiodvAAaGov" 
Téw o, & pire yapBpe, Kadds eixacdw ; 
Oprakt Bpadiwep ce uardior eixacdw. 
To d€ TeTpdperpov’ , 
Ovpwpw odes erToporyucot, 
Ta d€ cauBara revredea, 
Ticvryryot de dé€x e€erovacar. 

Tay d€ akaTaXyKkTwy, TO MeV TEVTGMETPOV Ka- 
Acita: Lamrdixoy tecoaperkawEexacvAAaPor, w TO 
Sevtepov Lamovs bAov ryéypanrat ' 

Hpdpav pev eyo oéGev, ATO, madat woKa. 
To de TET pdmeT pov aKkaTaANKTOV EaTi TOLOUTOV * 
Epos & auTe m oO Avaompedrs Covel, 
TAukvmicpov, apayavoy opTreTov. 
Ar@i, cot o enéBev wev axnyOero 
Pporricdyny, evi 0 Avdpopéday worn. 
Eort 6€ Twa Kai AoyaoidiKa KadovUpEeva OaKTu- 
Nika, dmep ev pev Tails dd\Aas xwpas SaxTUovs 
EXEL; TeAcvTaiay 6é Tpoyaikny ocvcuyiay, Eori 
o° avT@v emionuctata, TO TE mpds Svo SaxTUAots 
éxov Tpoxaixyy cvCuvyiav, Kadovpevov d€ Adkaixdy 
dexacvAAaBov 
Kai ris ew exyatiaiow oes” 

Kat TO mpos Tptol, KaXovpevov TpaeétAXeltov ° 
Q dia tev Ovpidwv KaXov euBrerowa, 
TlapOéve rav xeadav, ta 0 evepbe viuca. 


' Expiv or éxpn, some MSS. 
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A A 
To yxoptauBixov cuvriberar pev kat Kabapov, 
A A 
cuvTiPerat Sé emipixrov mpos tas tauBiKas' as 
/ 
evritrav O€, OTE KATAANKTIKOV EOTLY ELS THY LaUBiKHY 
KaTak\elda mepaovrat, TovT’ Eat, ets appiGpa- 
xuv, 4 Baxxeiov, dia tHv adiadopov. Tepacovrat 
4 
Mev yap Kai Es THY Wiav, TOV SaxTUAOV 4 KpNTIKOV’ 
Gtov, OimeTpov ev, TO, 
“loromovot weipaxes. 
Tpiperpov S€° cuov, 
Oude AsdvTwy cOevos, ovde Tpopal. 
4 4 
Terpapetpov oé° 
‘At KuOepeias exervetr opryta ANevKwAEvou. 


A ~ -~ 4 ~ 4 ‘ 
AAAa@ T® TavTa ouVExXEeTTEpA eiVal, amTpEenmEeaTEpA 
€OTL. 

A A ~ 
Ta dé ets Tov audiBpaxuy 4 Baxxeiov, diuerpa 
\ \ 
méev, Ta €& Atodooikwvos Apioropavous’ 
Oux eros, ® yuvaixes, 
Ilaot xaxotow nuas 
PrAwow exdoror avdpes’ 
8 4 Lg a 
Aewd ydp epya dpaca 
AauBavouecO ur avtov. 
4 \ @ 
Tpiperpa d€, dtov TO Avaxpeéovtos:* 


Aaxpvoeccav T epirnoev aryuav. 


86 TIEP] XOPIAMBIKOY. 
kav Tais Wrépugée- 


Aevocere Tov yas Te Babvarépvov avaxr Axuovlday 7 adddves 
edpacavra. 

TIAnv et un dpa 6 Pidtkos, ovy ws mowros éupyKus 

TO METPOV A€yeEl, AAA’ Ss MPWTOS TOUTHW TH METPY 

va dda TopaTa ypayas. 
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« \ 
Knv €xov’ w MEeTpW eypavley couaTa Kal Larou, 
~ e 


emi THs TOU éBdcuoU- 


~ “~ o a 4 a a 
TAuxeta watep, ov rot duvauat Kpexew Tov toto, 


TloOp dapetoa rasdes, Bpadwav o: Adpodirav. 
To S€ axaradAnxrov Kxadetrat Lamgixdy éxkatde- 
KaovAAaBov: w TO szpirov dAov Lamous yéypar- 
Tat‘ woAAa dé kai AAkaiov acpata: 

Nuyda traits Aws ef atryioyw pact retuyuevas'. 
Ztupias dé kal T@ ‘vTrEepKaTaAnKkTw KéxpnTat’ 

Tov oruyvov Medavirmou dovor at ratpopovwy €p.Bor* 

Grep kal kadreirar Xiupuaxcov. ‘O dé AdAkaios kat: 
WEVTAMETPW akAaTAANKTW EXPNTATO* 


Kpovida Bacidjos yévos, Atay, Tov apiorov med * AyAdeéa. 


1 Some MSS. rerixpévas. ? waid’ Ayiadea, MSS. 


94 TEP] TOY AIr EAAZZONOZ IONIKOY. 


~ ~ . ~ 
Tapa TH Langort- mapa o€ T@ Avaxpéovti érépws 
eCXnMatiorat’ 
Amo pot Oavety yévorr® ov yap av dd\XAn 
Avots ek Tovwv yévarT ovdaua Twvee. 
To d€ xaTaAnktikov’ 
Atovicov aavAat' Baccapives. 

To 8€ akaTaAnkTov, kata TOV avakAwmEVOV Yapak- 
Tipa, TOAV Tapa TH AvaxpéovTi err’ 

Tlapa & nite TlvOouavdpov xarddvy’ épwra ev-ywv. 

To dé cabape EpOnpipepet OAov dopa TipoKpéewy 
ovvebnke’ 


ZieAos Kou\yos avyp 
[lori trav patep eda. 





' Zavaa, Gaisf. but that gives a moloss in the even place. 
Zavraa, Micyllus and De Pauwe. 
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/ € \ 
TaMET pov OEeorropTos 6 Kwutkos ExpnoaTo ev Hawiv, 
> e \" , ~ 
ag ov kat Oceorrouretov kadeirat: 
Tlavr’ ayaa oy ryéryovev avopact Euns amo ouvovatas. 
, A U ~ e . 
Avvarat O€ kai péxpt Tov ELapeTpou mpoKomrew 
A , } \ A 4 Ne 4 
TO METpOV, dla TO TpLaKOYTaONMOV MN UTrEepBarAeL * 
\ , 
Kal ein av é€aueTpov KaTaAnKTiKOY TO KaNoUmeEvoY 
Tov AAKMavos, eK MOvwY audipaKpwv- 
Adpodira MEY OUK EOTL, MApryos ° Epws ofa mais raiace', 
y > > »- , a o a: ~ , 
Axp ex av0n xaBaivwv, a HI wot Oiryns Tw kuTatpioxy. 
v4 e/ 
AcdnAwoOw Sé Ott Kal GAA aopaTa KpnTiKa 
/ e/ ‘ \ , 
cuvTiderat, woTEep Kai mapa BaxxvAion: 


¢ 


Q aepexrerte 3 aAN’ aryvonoev pev ov o EdXtromat. 
To dé Baxyeraxov ondviov excri’ ware Et Kal 
ca 
Wouv WOTE EUTrETOL, ET Bpaxu EevpioxerOat* dtov, 


e ~ > * , ® A 
O raupos 8” éotxev kupite Tw apxar, 
DOacavros 8 ex epyos mpomnoycerai wv. 


TocavTa wept Twv evvea Twv povoetdwy Kal 
~ 4 
Opooetdwy PET PWV. 





' Oia raicde, some MSS. and possibly the reading in the second 
line might be +@ kuraipw: 
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To.ovtois ypavra Tpiolv eis exaorny oTpodny’ cir 
emipépovat TO TETapTOV mevTacVANaBoV, Koplap- 
Bixov wevOnuimepes, cuveuTinrov SakTVAKK@® TH ELS 
SevTEepov Tpoxaiov’ dlov Erte TO, 


# Fi 
mora Oupuov. 


Tovro pév ovv amd Tpoxaixns eorw erryopiapBiKor. 
Amo 6€ avticmactikis, TO Kadovpevov Tivdap- 
ikov ‘EvdexacvAAaBov, 6 Thy mev mpwTyy avTi- 
oracTikny éxel, Ta O€ OITA, Opolws TH Lamreika, 
XoprauBixny Kal cauBiKnv KaTak)eioa* dLoy, 


‘O Movaaryeras ue xadet yopevoat, 
Aryots © kAuTd Ocparovta Aaroi, 


Emiwvicdv 8 amo peiCovos Tpiuetpov kat adyk- 
TiKOV EexTl, TO KaAoumevov AXkaixov ‘“EvdexacvA- 
AaBov* 6 THy wey mpwTnv cuCvyiav éxer tap BiKny, 
nHTOL éLaonpov H éertaanpov' Thy dé devTépav, wwv- 
iKyY amd peiCovos, n SevTépav TaimuiKyiv tiv oe 
KaTak\Eloa, ek TpOYalov Kal THS adtaopou" duov, 


@ 'vak AmoAXov, wat ueyadw Aros. 
Médayypos adws détos es modu" 


WOTE Elval OXHMaTAa pev avTol Téoamapa, Kavova Oé 
TOLOVOE, 

aBaB, BBaa, Ba, 

BBaB, BBaa, Baa, 

aBafB, aBaa, BaP, 

BBaB, aBaa, Baa. 


Tpimerpov S€ axatdAnkTov TO ToUTOU TEpIT- 
Tevov av\AaBi TH TEAEVTAIa, Kadovpevov Se AX- 
kaikov AwdexacvAAaGBov* stor, 

7— 
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Kafapot pév ovTos Tov wyikov, TOVTO* ava- 
kAwpévou S€ ovTos auTov, mpotaxbcioa tauBixn 
éLadonuos 7 émtTaonpos Trowel TO TOLOVTOV" GLOV Tapa 
Langport, 

Eyer jee Avopoueda kaXav apotsav. 
Largo, ri tdav wodvoABov Adpovrravy. 


A A ~ ®& 
Kavowv d€ avrov ovros, 


aBaB, aaBa, Bafa, 
BBaB, aaBa, BaBB. 
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~ 4 F 4 
Tous’ diaipeiobat, €t amo omovdciov apxolTo, dLov 
: . . 
TO Lamdous, 
Auta oe av, KadAsora’ 
> d ee || 4 ~ 10 — 3 -~ 
TOU MpoTodakov Ev Kal TOUTO Eidos, TO EE LwYLKOU 
) - i 
Kat yoptauBiKotd auyKelipevor. 
\ \ - 
To totvuy avaratotixov et tis oVTwW Staipoiro, 
E Fi ~ ~ f \ 4 \ 
éupycet TH TporTodiakw ehappoCov. Eay pév yap 
So 4 ~ ‘ + a 
omovoeiov éxn Tov mpwrov, Tovs b€ ERs avarraio- 
\ -_ ri i if 
Tous, Tas Tov devTépov avaraiorov dvo Bpayxeias 
\_ ™ ad A 
mpoaties Tw TroVvoEiw, TOINTEL LwYLKOV amro peEl- 
Covos, ois éEns xopiayuBos. 
Avvara S€ Kav amo avataiorov, Kav amo 
, id i! \ 
OakKTUAOV GPYNTaL TO avaTatoTiKOY, WS LwyLKOY 
~ 4 = 
AcAupevoy wapahauBaverba, Tov dé éEEns yoptap- 
i \ - 4 4 f ' 
Bou yevopévou* dia TovUTO Kal amo taBou apyovTat 
= ~ ef r = 
ev TW avaTaloTiKw, womrep ApxiNoyos ev Ta, 


Epacuovidn Xapidae* 


~ Ps r \ ~ 
ws Ouvamévou kal Tov Taiwvos SevTEpOU avT. twYLKOU 
ma 7 f f ef 4 
Tou amo peiCovos mapadkauBavecOa, iva py ame- 
i, ~ = f 1 ¥ 
OKKOS Tw TpoTodiakKw YevNTaL TO avaTaoTLKOP. 
= i 4 if ff f 
Tlapatrovvta: Tolvuy Tovs Ev Meow oTOVOELOUS, iva 
f i ‘ 1 = 
py aNAOT pov YevnTaL TO avaTaLoOTLKOVY TOU TpOToO- 
~ ef 4 ~ \ ~ 
diaxov, Omep eotiv e& wvikov Kai xoptauPiKov. 
i 4 fis = f SF 
Avvatat dé tis BiaGdpevos, cal EES OvTwy dvo 
Fr t ' ' la 
orovociwy, ws map ApxiAoxa, 


= f \ 
Aorav © ot pev Katomoaber, 





‘es Tpitov avamacrov. Gaisf. and MSS. eis tpisetpov avamaucrov. 
Turneb. Gaisford observes, “ Nullus dubito quin scriptum fuerit ers 
¥ avamaierovs, atque ex y litera numerali tpimerpov et tpirov orta 
esse.’ This suggestion I have ventured to adopt. 
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Kai Byocas opéwy dvamamadous, dts Hv ep (ns. 

- ‘ = f ) oe Md \ 
Tovro wapa Tois vewTepois moAV TO METPOV EGTLY, 
aomep Kal Tapa KaAAiuayo ' 

Tov we radkuaarpirav omocas Oeov erraxts pidrnoetv. 


\ ~ 
Ilapa 6€ Kpativw, ev Tots Lepipios, ovKéTt akata- 
AnkTov extt TO SakTUALKOY TO youmevov Tou 
iGupadrdA:Kkov, adda KaTadnkTiKov es SioVAAGBoN * 


Xaipere, mwavTes Oeoi, mrovUBwrov, qovTiav Depupov. 
Tpirov d€ ext: map ApxtAoyw acuvaptyror, 


ek OakTuALKov TrevOnuimepous Kai tauBiKoU OtpéTpou 
akaTaAHKTov * 


AdAa w Oo Avomedys, & 'Taipe, dapvarat woos. 
\ 
Evdofov extiv* emiauvGerov kai TO derevOnuipepes, 
TO EyKwuLoAoyiKoY KaXoupeEvov, OEP EaTiVv ex dak- 
TuAkou mevOnpuipepous Kal tauiKov TOU ivou, w KE- 
yonta. pev kal AXxaios ev acpate ov 4 apx?). 


H p ert Awouevee re Tuppaxny. 
Ta ppeva hammpa KéaT eV pupawnw. 


Kéypnta o€ kal Avaxpéwy ev meio dopacw * 
Opsororros pév “Apys Piree pevatypav. 
To 6€ avreotpappéevoy TovTw tauBéreyos Ka- 


i ‘ f f \ 

N€iTaL' TovTw oe EV auUVEXEla OUK iomEev TiVa 
i ! f ni, 

Keypnuevov, Sweomappevws O€ * 


Ilparov nev evBovrov Oéuwy oupaviav. 
Keivev AvOevTwy cais ve xepolv, avak. 





2 eoti Kat emiovv), Gaisf. The skholiast reads with us. 
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‘Opoiws b€ Tov dwiexarvAAaBov, Ev’ 
TixrecOar* Bpovrgy 3 ove euov, adrda Avs. 

Tov 6€ tpeoxaidexaovAAdGou, dv0 oxnuatra* Tore 
mMév mpwTos 0 SaxTuAos* 

Nyides 6 Movans our eyevorro didot * 
more d€ Sevrepos: 

PéGew, xal oreéewy evade TH Lapiv. 

Aé: d€ TO eAeyetov TéuverOar kal’ ErEpovy Tav 
mevOnuiuepov: ex d€ py, EoTa weTANMMEANMEVOY, 
Siov TO KadAmmayou* 

‘lepa viv dé Avocxoupidew yeven. 

AXdAo acuvapTnTov dmoiws KaTa THV TPwT HV 
avTimaQeav, ek tapBikod Siyuétpov akaTaAdnkTov, 
Kal Tpoxaikod épOnuipepods, ToD KaXoupévouv Evpt- 
miélov* dLtov TO ev Tos avadepopevors ets Apyi- 
Aoxov loBaxxors: 

Anpunrtpos aryvas kai Kopys Ti wavyryupw céBwr. 

AXAAo, TovTov éXaTTov KaTa THv TEAEUTAaLay 


gvA\AaByv, TO KaXovpevov Evupimivecov Texoapec- 
KateKaiwekagvAAaBov* div, Tapa pev avt@ Evpt- 


7tOn * 
Eqos nvty trroras e€€Xam ev acrnp* 
mapa o€ KadAAmayw ° 
Evesr Ardd\Awy Te yop’ THS AVpys aKovw * 
Kat tav Epwrav noOouny’ éore x’ Adpodira. 


Se ’ t i \ \ i 
AAAo acuvaptynTov Gpuolws KaTa THY mpwTnV 
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TO Kkahovpevov Kpativeov. Eort yap ex yopiap- 
Biot eripixrov, Tov THv SevTtépav tauBiuKny ExovTos, 
Kat Tpoxaikov EPOnutpepors * 

Evie xiscoyart ava, xaip, épack Expavridys. 

Tlavra opyra, ravra Toduynta Twle TH Yopw. 

[Ayjv Zeviov vomowt, cai Syowiwvos, @ Xdpov. 

To pev ovv kadapov Kpativerov rowvrov eort. 
lloAvaynpatiorov O€ avToO TeToIjKacL ol KwMLKOL. 
Tovs yap oovdciovs Tovs eumimtovTas ev Tots 
tauBikois Kal Tols Tpoyaikois, Tapa Tagw mapa- 
AapBavovow ev trais peras ouCvyias, TH Tpo- 
Xatkn, Kal TH cap PrKH. EuvzroAts 0€ €v Tois Aortpa- 
TEVTOLS Kal ATAaKTOTATWS GUVEOHKE TO Eldos* 1H MeV 
yap To.auTa Towel * 

Avdpes eraipot, devp On THY YYuwunv TpocioxeTe, 
Ex duvarov, cal uyte wetCov mparTovca Tuyyaver * 
TH O€ TOLaUTA, 
Kat Euveryivounv® aet Tos aryabois paypacww* 


wo dAXov avTdO yoptapBiKov eEmipiKTov yevér Oa, 
dpoloy Avaxpeovteiw TwHde' 


Liuadrov eidov ev Yop@e myxTld éyovra Kadnv. 


ay O€ Kal adAots expncaro Niav aTaxrous oxXNMaACe. 
Kal To ex Tov avriomactiKay b€ KaTaAnKTIKOV 
dyueTpwv OicaTaAnkTov, 6 Depexpatns éEvwoas, TUp- 
TTUKTOV avaTaiaTov KaXel, ev TH Koptavvot’ 
Avépes mpooxete Tov vou eLevpnpate Kawe, 


d 
Luprrvcros avaratcros. 


2 


=uveywou. MSS. Fuveyewounv. Gairsf. 
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KE®. IS. 
NEP] MOAYSXHMATISTON. 


Tloarsxumatizta O€ KaAeiTat boa Kat eE7ido- 
yiopov pev ovdéva mwAnOos emidéxeTat oYnMATor, 
KaTa Tpoaipeci dé dAAwS THY YONTapevor' TOLNTAY’ 
TouTwy & emonudTrata ect TAC. 

To [Ipidmrecov, ov povov tauBingh tH SevTépa 
xpwuevov, addAa Kal xoptauBiKH* Kal Tov ayvTi- 
oractov éo@ Ste, TOV MpwWTOV TOV TavTOS METpOU, 
ELS TTOVOELOY TEpaovGLY, Cav TE ad LauBoU apxynTat, 
€av TE aTO Tpoxyalov, kata TO Sedopevov, éav TE 
amo o7movoeiou- diov map’ Evpopiwu Ta Xeppovy- 
TWWTH 

Ov BeBnros, @ TeXeTai TOU veov Atovicou, 
Kayo 0 & evepryecins wpyiacuevos Kw, 
‘Odevwv TnXovcraxdv kve(batos mapa TéAua, 
‘Ouoiws dé Kai emi tov TAuKwveiwy Toute 
oXiwaTa TapadauBaverat* dtov ev Tois Kopivyns, 
Kaka ryépea elromevaa. 
Tavarypidecat Nevxoré Aas. 
Mévya 0 ems yeryabe modus. 
Ayovpoxwtitns evoris. 
WOE Kal TOE, 
Kai mrevryKov0’ ovnias. 





' ypnocau. The Cambridge MS, and Turnebus: ypnomwrarov. 
Gaisf. 
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TEPI MOIWMATOs, 


KE®. A, 
MEPI STIXOY KAI ZYETHMATOS. 


ZTIx0z €or! moody péyebos pwérpou, OEP ovTE 
€AaTTOv Ext. Tpiwv ouCuywv, ovTE pEiCov TET- 
capwv. To dé éXaTTov dv TpLav cuCvytY, Eav pev 
mrupes éxn Tas cuvyias, akaTdAnKkTov ert, Kal 
KaXetrat kwAov, eav O€ Tt EAAELTN, KOppLa.. 

Lvornua o€ ect. meTpWY GUVaywy?, ToL SdvoO 
) TELOVWY, 1) GMOlwY 1) avomolwy* avopoiwy peV, ws 
Ta €deyeia* EFauerpov yap ett mpos TEVTAaMET POV 
Kowwvia* Kai ot exwool. To de e& dpoiwy, ws TO 
devTEpoV Lamous, ws mpoiovres deiEouev. 

Ovrwy oy ToVTwWY THY avwTaTW YEVOY, KaTa 
THY ToOUTwWY pi~w UbioTaTal Ta TE PIKTAa YeviKa 
TpOTayopEevomeva, Kal TA KOLA DUG THMATIKa. 

Kai icra pev yevika, ws di Tpaywolat, kal at Ta- 
Aatai Kwuwoiar. Meépos péev yap ToUTwY yeypanTat 
KaTa OTiXOV, Méepos O€ KATA GVETHMA. 

Kowa 0€ ovorypatixa, amep kal 6 KaTa OTiYo 
yeypaplar ddcKkwy, vyws av éyol, Kal 6 KaTa 
cVeTHMaA* ws TO SevTEpoV Kal TpiTov Lamgous. Ard 
pev yap TO ev Tois Tahawois avtTvypapos KaTa dvo 
Opav .mapayeypaupevov Exacrov agua, Kal éT Ota 
TO pnoev évpicxer Oat apiOuou mEeptTTOU, KaTa GUG- 
Tha vowiCouey avta yeypapba. TddAw oe, Ta 

8 
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Ouotov éxarepov eat Tav ev TH Suvadt oTixwY, Kal 
to SuvacGat Thy ToInTpLaY KaTa TUYNY TWA apTiou 
TavTa apOuou memonxevat, pain Tis av KaTa oTi- 
Xov aura yeypapbar. 

Acderypevou & nuiv, Ti TE ET’ OTixoS, Kal TI 
KOupa, Kal TL KWAOV, Kal Ti GVOTHMA, Opws Ta- 
pevTes yucis THv ToLavTyY axpiBoAoyiay, Kal Tav’Ta, 
Kalmep KaTa Koupa yeypampeva, Kata oTixov ye- 
ypaplat hapev’ 

‘H waits 4 xaraxd\ewros, 
Tyv ao: act rexovres 
Evvaiovs oapiopous 


ExOew toov odreOpy. 
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KE®, B. 
MEPI TON EIAQN TQN TMOIHMATON. 


Ton 6€ Kata otivov, Ta pév EOTL JUKTA, TA 
d€ ov. Kal pera uév, ws dt Mevavdpov cwpwdiat 
TH pev yap TETPAMETPA EV TH AVTO TonpaTi, Ti 
d€ tpiuetpa évpiokerar. Tad dé duixra, ws de Tov 
‘Ounpov parwoiat. 

Tov d€ kaTd cvorypara yeypappevwy, TA MEV 
€OTl KATA GYEoLWV, Ta Sé amoAEAUpEVa, Ta dé Me- 
Tpika ataxra, Ta de e& duolwy, Ta dé piKTAa TVETH- 
Marika, Ta Sé KOWa GUOTHMATIKa’ TEP! WY Epouper. 

Kara oxéow perv ovv exriv, & SovAevovTa avta- 
TOOOTEL Kal avakvKANoEL 6 ToINTHS ypacet. 

AzroAeAupéva 6€, & elk yeyparTal, Kal avev 
METpoOU wWolTpévou* Lov ELotY Ot VOMOL du KLOapwdtKot 
Tipobéou. 

Merpixa S€ ataxTad eoTw, amep peTpwW pe 
yéyparra Tit, ovTe S€ OmoLoTATa EXEL mpos aA-~ 
AnAa, ovTe avaxukAnow' doy EoTt TO TOU Zupwvidou 
erlypappa . 


Ica dis, Neueéa ois, O\upria eorepavabyy, 
Ov wAarei vik@v GwuaTos, adda TEXVG 5 


Apiarodapmos, Opdawos, Andeios, raha. 


= /f eet t 
Towvros eott kai 6 Mapyirns ‘Ounpovs ov yap 
TeTaypevw apiOuo erav TO tauPiKov emipéperat. 
EE opoiwy O€ ear, amEp U0 Todds, 7 TuCvyias, 
3—2 
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KE®. YI. 
MEPI TON KATA SXEZIN. 


\ ‘ r 4 i 
Tan 0€ kaTa wYEoW, Ta MEV ETL MOVOUTPOdIKa, 
‘ i! 4 \ 4 \ ~ 
Ta 0€ ETWOLKAa, Ta OE KATA TEpLKOTHVY avoMoLOMEp, 
Ta oe Oerixa, ta de : L ove t O€ 
avrTilerixa, Ta O€ piKTa KaTa OXEGL, Ta OE 
KOWa KaTa oxXEoLW. 
Movocrpodixa pev ovv eto, doa vO mas 
: se ‘a ’ \ Pea ‘ 
oTpopyns KaTapetpeira, kafarep Ta AXxaiov, Kal 
A ” 1. ¥ i f 
Ta Lamdous, kat ert Ta AvaxpeovTos. 
‘ 1 i ¥ 
Erwoika 6€ eoTiv, EV OLS GUOTHMaTW dpoiols 
r r f f ’ f 
avomuotoy TL emicpepeTat, AnAovott em €XaTTOV 
MevTOL TOU THY Tpiwy aptOuod ovK av yévo'TO TL 
~ - ‘ 
TOWUTOV" Emi mAEtov OE OVdEV avTO KwAVEL EKTEl- 
verOar* yiverat yap, womep Tplas erwoiKy, dUTW 
‘ ‘ , \ \ ‘ — ~ RA 
Kal TETPAS, Kal TevTas, Kat ewe mAciov. Tov dé 
*~ ry 4, f t f al 
EMWOLKOU ‘YéVOUS, Ta MEV ETTLY, OMWVYULwWS avTO, 
i A Ff 4 \ ‘ \ 
KaAOUMEVa ETWOLKa, Ta OE TPOWOIKa, Ta OE peTw- 
‘ | 
dica, Ta 5€ wWadivwoika, Ta OE TEpiwOLKA’. 
Erwoika Mev ovv ExT ev Os TUTTHMATLV Gmoiots 
ul Fr © f =~ 
avomowy Te emipepeTat* ws Ta ye WAcioTa Ilwdapov 
\ i + F i f . 
kal Xiuwvidov memoinrat.—IIpowdika o€ ear ev 
dis TO avomoloy MpoTETAKTaL TAY Omoiwy.—Mecw- 





* The words from Ayaovor: ex’ éAatTov to kal emt mAciov, inclu- 
sive, I have inserted here, removing them from between the second 
empépera: and ws ra ye wheiora, where they are found in the MSS. 
edd. and in Gaisford. The sense, before perplexed, is thus restored : 
and the homoioteleuton in emiépera:, readily explains the source of 


‘the existing error. Andover: MSS. but ab. in Gaisf. 


* ra dé mepwdika, Ta oe makwwoKa. Gaisf. 
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dixa O€, ev dis mepiéxer ev Ta Spoia, pewov de TO 
avopowy TéraxTat.—llaAwwodica dé, ev dis Ta pev 
meplexovra adAnAos eoTiv dpuoia, avonota dé Tois 
mepiexouevos* Ta O& Teplexoueva aAAHAOS pev 
Guoia eoriv, avouoia S€ Trois meprexovot.—llepwwodiKa 
O&, ev Gus Ta meV WEpLEXOMEVa GAAHAOLS EoTiv Opoia, 
Ta b€ wepieyovTa ovTe aAAnAols, OTE TOs meEpt- 
EXOMEVOLS. 

Kara mepixorny dé exriw avouoiopepy, orerav 
exOéuevos 6 woinTyns Ordca Symote cveTnuara otd- 
copa, emayayn ek TWY avT@Y GVETHMaTwY CUVeE- 
cTacaY mEpiKoTHY’ woTE Ta Mev Ev ékaTépa 7 
éxdoTy TEpiKOT TveTIpAaTa avouoa elvar aAAT- 
Aois* Tas dé mepiKoTras auorépas adArjAas Spoias, 
n Twaoas* . 

Avriberixa 0€ eorw, drorav 6 moinTyns ypady 
droga OnmwoTe KwAa ws avopuota, Kal ws BovAeTat* 
ciTa TOUTWY avTaTOOW TH MEV TEeMEVTAlw TO TPHTOY, 
Tw Se SevTépm amo Tédous TO SevTEpov, Kai duTW 
wavTa KaTa TOV avTov Adyov. Touro dé TO Eidos - 
Tapa uev Tos Tadawis oravuwTaToV carl, Tapa de 
Limpla TH Podiw err GUTW TETOINMéVa EV TO 
emvypaouevy Qo. 

Mikrov O€ ett Kata oXéow Toinua, EV @ EGTL 
pépn twa dmep (Sidpopa) épapev civar tov Kata 
oxEow cidyn', dLov, NOYyou yap, TO TE ETwdLKOY, Kal 
TO pecwoiKor. 





* Several MSS. ciéy. Gaisf. row xara eyéow eidovs. The Schol. 
Fi ra mepn Tv kava oyerw ex Kaddpwy edwv cvyKearTo Kara TauTov, 
To Kata cxéerw pnOyocera puxtov Kara cxyéow. The received text 
evidently needs some correction. 





= 
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\ , ‘ 4 \ 4 vA 
Kowov 0€ eort kaTa oxéot, TO dv0 cue THpact 
vromenTwKos, Ka0dmrep TO TpwTOV AvaKkpéovTos aopa' 


Touvovpai o Edadnonre, 
=avOn mat As, aypiov 
Aéorow, Apreus, Onpwv * 


nal Ta é&ns, Kata peév yap Thv viv exdoow, oxTa- 
KwAos Err f oTpodyn, Kal TO GoMa ETT poVvo- 

a / ' \ e a ~ A 
orpodicov. Avvarat o€ Kal éTéows Statpeio Oat, cis 
Té€ Tpidda Kal TevTada, 4 aTpodn’ ware Depe- 
KPGTELOY ElvaL TO TEAEUTALOY TOU DYTTHMATOS, TOU 
6 TOV THUY KMAWY, 1 TAY WEVTE. 
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TedevTaias Ouoid eort.—Kara meptopirpous O€ avi- 
gous eoriv, dmdca e£ Opoiwy cuverTwTa, Exel 
karaAntw n Bpaxvxararntiav petatu, ov pévror 
ioos peyebert ravtyvy emCevyvupernv ael, cra 
pardiora ire? yeverOat ev Tols rapodos THY YopEr. 
Exel yap meta O€xa avamaiorika, Adyou xaptv, kal 
KaraAnew, erayovoty evOus dpota pev, kal avarral- 
OTiKa, ov pévTor TOV icwy cuCuywy. 


MEPI AAAQN 'TINON, 123 


Ere pos aeO\a dijpos yOpolCero, 
Ev d¢ Barovotadys. 


‘Orav O€ éumadw i Takis 7, mpowdds KadEiTal, as 
map Avaxpéoytt' 
ApOecls 0 nit amd Aevxados 
Tlerpys, es moAtdy Kupa koduu Bo weOdwv épwrt. 


\ = f i ef 2 
‘Oorep O€ TavTa EvpiaKeTat, OuTW yévow_wT ay 
\ 4 f il i i 
TWeS Kat pecwool, OTaV TmEpteyn pev Te peor, 
4 \ \ - - f 
perazd de To welov i TEeTaypEVOY, 


EMI@OETMATIKA. 


; 4 t 
Eor: 6€ Twa Kal Ta Kadoupeva emipbeypua- 
ul , ” , ef \ 4 
Tika, & Siabeper Ta’TH THY Ec*hupviov, STL TA peV 
epupvie kal mpos vouv ouvrTedci, Ta de eripbery- 
Lea \ 4 = 
MaTIKa €K TEPLTTOV, WS Mpos TO EyOuEVOY, TH 
~ i © ‘ 
oTpopy mpooKxerrat* dtov TO BaxyvAidov* 
H xados Oedcperos, ov potvos avOparwy epas- 
kal wdAw mapa TH avTo BaxxvAion* 
Sud ev yeram povp’ rapa THv Pigv yuvaica evryers- 
= fl Lie! 4 =~ 
‘Orav pev ovv Boayea ij Ta emipOeypatixa, TovTO 
~ i 4 ile 
mpoceo Tw avTois povov' eav de Kai THALKKaDTA 
ware aoTpodynvy exmAnpovv, Kal mpoTrerdyPa péev 
- ~ 4 ro = 
THY TOU TonTOU oTpodny, emiCevxOa Sé THY TeV 
- f \ 
emipbeypatwv, ira madw Ta loa KaTa TOY avTOV 
= f 
AOyov, éora TO TOWWUTOV CVoTHUa KaTad TeEpt- 
il 
KOT avopolomepes. 





* Movw. Turneb. povww. Gaisf. 
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KE®, S., 
MEPL TON ZHMEION. 





= = = i 

Ta onuéia Ta mapa Tois Tointats aAAws Tap’ 
’ a / “ee ‘we « ' 
aA\Aos KeiTar* Aéyw dé Omola eoTW % TE Tapa- 
ypados', Kat 1} Kopwvis, Kal n €£w vevevkvia durdy, 

ff 
Kat 1 €0W, Kal 6 aortepioxos, Kal ei Tt adAo 
TOLOUTOP. 
Tlapa pév ovv Trois Avpikois, av méev wovoaTpodov 
4 = a 5 : 
TO dopa 7, Kal’ éexdorny Tilera oTpopHy 4 Ta- 
F — ~ f 
paypados, eira emi TEAOUS TOU aAOUATOS 7H KOpwriS. 
\ \ 1 i 4 r ~ f 
= 0€ KaTa TEepiKOTHVY Ta doMaTa H YyEeypampeva, 
ft ~ \ 1 1 4 4 
WOTE ElVaL GTPOPHVY Kal avTiaTpODHY Kat Emwoor, 
7] Tapary panos ev ETL TW TEAEL THS oT pois Kat 
Ff =~ 4 = - 4 
avTieTpopov Keita, emt O€ TH Erwow 7 KOpwris* 

1 ef t ul ni] Fe i t =~ 
Kal OuTws 4 wapaypados, 7 Stopifer Ta TE Opota 
Kal Ta avouota. 

Emi pevro. to TédAet 6 acTtepioxos Tiferal, 
yvwpicua TOU TeTEAETOaL TO Gopa, ETEL 1 KOpwYIS 
emi Twacwv Tidera Taev ermoov. Kai padiora 
f e a i \ (3 ae 
elw0ev 6 aatepicxos TiMecOar, eav ETEpdpeTpoV Fj 

\ _ 4 it ~ al 4 = \ = f 
TO Goma TO é€ns* O Kat maAAOV Emt TWY ToNMa- 
TWVY TMV povorTpOdiKUY yiveTat, Lamous Te, Kat 

\ ~ 
AvakpéovTos, kai AdKaiov* emi Oo€ Twyv AXAkaiou 
OL 1 \ 4 i Oc F 
olws, Kata mev THV Apia TOPavelov ExCog ly, aT TEpio- 
i \ \ 
Kos emt éTEpoueTpias eTiOeTO povns* KaTa Oe THY 


" Gaisford has here transcribed certain marks; but as being of 
doubtful authority and no present utility, I have omitted them. 
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Errévrwy 0¢ yuav OTe éort Twa KaTa TeEpLopic- 
Movs avicous avamamtika yeypampéva, a On ev 
mapoow 6 yopds Eyer, eh Exdorov mMeEpLopir pov 
Tiderat 4 maparypacos. 

Tas 8€ mapaBacews pepwv ovrwy érta, em év 
EKacToOv THY aToOAEAUMEVWY TpLaY TiMETaL 1 Tapa- 
ypapos, Tov Koupariov, Kal Tis mapaBacews, Kal 
TOU pakpov* ovdey yTTov b€ Kal Ent TOU pédouS, 
Kai TOU eEmippimMaTos, av pnoevy avTamodiwwrat, 
Eav 6€ ev, Ta avaxvkNovpeva, TO TE avtiotpoov 
TOU MéAOUS, Kal TO avTETippnua, Eri TOU Emippr- 
Maros riderat 4 éow veveuxuia éi7Ay, UTrEp TOU 
Ondwoat OT. cor! Ta avTamodiodpEeva® Emi SE TOU 
avremippyuaros 4 é&w vevevkvia. 

Ew@aor toivyy avTot ot Spayaroroul, petagev 
tauBelwy Tivwv, ypdpew ETEpwW METPHW OTOTaTOUV 
oTpopdas* cita maAdw mepavavtes Ov tap Beiwy TO 
TMpoKeluevov, KaTa OleXELAY aVTaTOdLWOVaA Tas OTpO- 
gas. Eq’ éxaorns ovv orpopis TibeTa mapaypaos - 
ev 0€ Tais mpoTépais aorpopais, ext Tov TEhevTaiou 
KwAov ovo TiMevTat SurAai 4 pev Kat’ apyas é&w 
Brérovca* 4 SE KaTa TO TéAOS EowW vEVveUKUIA* 
SyAovvTwy nuav dia THS éow BAEMOVENS OTL avTa- 
modioorat Tia avTois, Ev d€ Tois avramodidopevass, 
mahw ed éxdoTns atpopis, mapaypacos: emi de 
Tov TeNevTaiov KwAov, dvo SimAat" 4 méev Kar 
apxyas, i O€ KaTa TO Tédos* apporepat MevToL 
éfw vevevxviac® Sia TovTw@v OnAovyTwy juav dre 
avTaTroolooTat. 


TEAOE. 
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HEHFAISTIOWN’S ENKHETRIDION, 


DON CERNING 


METRES AND POEMS. 


PART THE FIRST. 
OF METRES. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF SYLLABLES. 


A sHorr syllable is that which hath a shor?, or a Short et 
shortened vowel, not at the end of a word', provided that” 
there be not between this vowel and that in the next 
syllable, more than one simple consonant, but either one 
or none. 

A long syllable is that which hath a dong, or a Long syl- 
lengthened vowel, or one of what are called difthongs, 2a 
provided that a consonant follow, either at the end of 
the same syllable, or at the beginning of the next; 
such as Ons, Qws, wats, vavs: but if not, then plainly 
they are not long but common, as shall hereafter be 
explained. 

They also become long by thesis, (position), when 
there being a short, or a shortened vowel, there fall 
between it and the vowel in the next syllable, more 
than one simple consonant, or a double one. . 


tf ca _# % % % f z 4 ay 
Ive avTioiagTeAy auTyy Mpoe THY AEyoEvyY KouwHY, yo. 
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Very readily, indeed, such a syllable becomes com- 
mon, if it be at the end of a word, as in the foregoing 
examples: but in the middle of a word, more rarely. 
Not, however, but that it does occur, and especially in 

ethe other measures. In iambik, Aiskhulos, in Niobeh ; 
Iorpos Toravras mwapfevous Noxeverat’ 
and Sofoklehs ; 
Oud’ dv rowvtyv yNaocav’ 

Aristofanehs too: 

Eurep mowmnow" 
and in the Iownik apo meixonos, from the Adownis of 
Sowtadehs, we have this, 

Tiva tay radar ioropiav OérXeT ecakovoat 
and in antispastik from Anakreown ; 

‘[xou viv emi AnOaiov, 

But in epiks this occurs more rarely, Thus Sofo- 
klehs' in his elegies was of opinion that the name of 
Arkhelaos would go, “‘ neither into epos nor into elegy” ;” 
so he says, 

Apyédews * Fv yap cumpmerpov woe Aéryerv. 
And Parthenios, writing a funeral elegy on Arkhelais, 
has made the last line alone, in which he had to 
mention the name, iambik instead of elegeian ; 


Apucxpov® ovvou' ésoer’ Apxedaidos. 





" A nephew of the Tragedian. 

* I cannot but think with T'urnebus that these words are a quota- 
tion, though De Pauw, Dorville, and Gaisford, prefer regarding 
them as the author’s own. 

* ap. uncorrupted, that is, by any change to make it suit the 


metre. 
j—2 
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and again, 
Eduevat, ova aves yauaevvades auev edovat * 


perhaps from their presenting some appearance of a word 

being completed, in yaual, the yaua is heard as one 

syllable’. Moreover, should such a thing befal the dif- 

thong u, the line becomes extremely rough; such as, 
‘Exrop, we Tpidpovo, 

The second? manner is when a short or shortened 
vowel is succeeded, in the next syllable, by two con- 
sonants of which the first is a mute and the second a 
liquid ; as in é-mAov, d-xpov* 

IlarpoxXe ot dethi. 
But when the former consonant is a semivowel, the 
preceding syllable is no longer common, but perfectly 
long. But a semivowel® is also set before a liquid, 
the « for instance before the », as in euros: and the 
« before the », as in ecucs; and the o before the A, by a 
change*, as in paodys: and sometimes before v, as in 
Tlacvys and Maovys, which names are found in Xanthos 
in the Ludiaka. And truly, the combination »v has in 
some instances made a short syllable, as in AKratinos in 


the Panoptai c 


' The word yepat was probably vulgarly sounded ypai. 

* On this second case of common syllable, it is to be remarked ; 
first, that in the poems of Homer it is sparingly admitted: and secondly, 
that the Attik dramatists pretty constantly observe certain distinc- 
tions. With them, as a prevailing rule, when a short vowel is fol- 
lowed, in the next syllable, by any mute and the liquid p, the result 
is a short syllable: on the other hand, if one of the middle mutes, /3, 
7, 6, be followed by either of the other liquids, that is, A, » or v, then 
the syllable will be Jong. 

* The sjuiwva, or semivowels, embrace both the liquids, and 
likewise « with its compounds, ( £ and W. 

* By a dialectic change in the word, paedns being a Dorie form 
for pac@Ays, as ecdos for erO\os. De Pauw. 
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and again in the Howrai, 

Oudé mpos etdos ap’ Hv ovdey mpocwovTe Texuaprov. 
Nay further, we have shewn that in other measures too, 
the employment of this cAyAvuev is familiar; as in 
Akhaios in the Kuknos, 

Kuxvov dé mpwra mpos ddmous €dnAupev* 
with whom also we find the second person corresponding 
to this, 
Tototde wros mpos dopovs edyduTe’ 

The third manner is when a short syllable closes 
a word, without being followed by such consonants 
as constitute a long position, but either by one! or none: 
as in, 

‘Or dé mérya udtyovres emédpapov * 
or, 
Avrap eret Aavadv yévero wayy Te" 

and, 

Néoropa 0° ovx édabev wayy mivovra wep ¢umys” 

Ad\Aa Tay domapta Kai avypora moda vovrat” 

Kal per oc Avxtoe répevos Tapmov? 
In this last instance, the common syllable both terminates 
a word, and is the last of a foot; whereas the other 
common syllables which I have quoted, were at the 
beginning of feet: but this is final both of the foot and 
the word; I mean, the per. 


' Especially if that one consonant be a semivowel. The liquid 
p is allowed this power even in Attik poetry: as in 
Wavoas ra Tov Oeoi wave, py oreupara, pritns yxepi. 
But generally, this third case of common syllable is to be regarded 
as a licence rather than a rule, and ought very sparingly to be 
admitted. 
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It does, however, occur in epik also, as in the fifth of 
Korinna ; 


H ciavexas evdes, ov pav mapos 4000 Kopwva * 
and in the dithurambiks of Prazilla, in the ode entitled 
Akhilleus ; 


AdAa reov ovrote Gunov evi ornOecow éweOov. 
For such as these, 
Oy’ 'Exaroyyetpov xadécao ets waxpov Odvurov * 
Civ ep aNos monuns° : 
belong hardly so much to sunekfownehsis as to suna- 
There are cases also where a short and a long syllable 
are taken for a short one; as in, 
Acvopew epeCouevor oma etptoecoay ieior” 
and, 
Xpucep ava oxyrrpw. 


' Acadeper cuvexpwunors suvadroipys' oT: 4 pev cuvadroipn, ws ypa- 
gerai, xat Baiverat, diov, ws éepaG> of 5 apa. Ov yap oAoxArpas 
Raivopev, ctov, ws eparo, adda, ws ypadera, epad’, Schol. 
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Tetrasyllable, being twice as many as the former, sixteen: 
Tetrakhron, one; 
vuvy of four short, the prokeleusmatthos : 
Pentakhron, four : 
-~uvv ofa long and three short, the first paiown ; 
u- vv ofa short, a long and two short, the second 


parown ; 

uv -—v of two short, a long, and a short, the third 
patown ; 

vuvw- of three short and a long, the fourth 
parown : 


Heaxakhron, six; 

uu-- of two short, and two long, the cownzkos 
ap’ elassonos ; 

u- -—v of a short, two long, and a short, the ant- 
SPastos ; 

--wv of two long and two short, the zownikos 
apo meixonos ; 

-u-vw of a long and a short, and a long and a 
short, the trokhatkeh tautopodia, or di- 
trokhaios ; 

u-w-— of a short and a long, and a short and a 
long, the zambikeh tautopodia, or ditam- 
bos ; 

—-vuv- ofa long, two short, and a long, the khori- 
ambos : 

Heptakhron, four ; 

u --- ofa short and three long, the first epitritos; 

—~ vu -—-— ofa long, a short, and two long, the second 
epitritos, or trokhaikeh heptasehmos, or 
harikos ; 
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--w-— of two long, a short, and a long, the third 
epttritos, tambikeh heptasehmos, or rho- 
dios; 

---v of three long and a short, the fourth ept- 
tritos, or antispastikeh heptasehmos, or 
monogenehs : 


Oktakhron, one; 


- --- of four long, the dtspondeios or spondetakeh 
tautopodia. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE APOTHESIS' OF METRES. 


As often as measures have the last foot entire, they 
are called akatalehkt; such as, in a daktulik, 


Mao’ aye, KadXoma, Ou-yarep Atos” 


and katalehktik, as often as they have the last foot cur- 
tailed; such as, in an iambik, 

Xaipoiwa vada, yaiperw 0 0 yauBpos" 
for here the last syllable, Spos, stands instead of a whole 
iambik foot. 

But if the foot which constitutes the metre be tri- 
syllable, it may then be katalehktik by wo syllables; 
as, in a daktulik, 

Ev dé Batove.adns* 
for here the syllable, cys, stands for a daktulik trisyllable. 
Now in such cases, that which is katalehktik by a sylla- 
ble, is called katalehktik on a disyllable ; and that which 
is so by two syllables, is called Aatalehkith on a syllable, 

Such measures as have the final dipody curtailed 
by a whole foot, are called brakhukatalehkt*; as in an 
iambik, 

Ary air es otkov tov Kienotrrw. 
for here the foot, cima, stands for a whole iambik 
dipody. 


' "lereov OT: TO auto eotw aTolects Kat katadné. Schol. 

* It is evident that the terms Spayuxaradn«ra and imepxatadnkra 
are applicable to verses, only when they are considered as measured 
by dipodies. 
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‘Ouros oy cot 6 KNewos av’ ‘EX\dda wacav AmoA)o- 
dwpos" rytvooKers ToVvOMa TOUTO K\UWY. 
These, indeed, were so made from a necessity in the 
names; for they would not go in. Some such things, 
too, the comedians have done in sport; as Hupols in 
the Baptaz, 
‘AN’ ovyi duvarev extw* ov yap, adda zpo- 
BovrAeupa BacraQover THs woAEws perya. 
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And ftrimeters', as this, — 


— — tefl = YK] Re Wi 
ete Eevoict petityots EotKoTES. 
i | : | : | 


And fetrameters®, as that of Alkaios; 


—— Ww —f—— vw g=l— =| ve ee Se ee 
defas pe konatovra, dekat, besichen Ce, pa 
| | | | 


Then for katalehktiks, we have dimeter's, as that call- 
ed Anakreonteian ; such as, 


v —-— we Jur = 
o ae Gedwv pexeate 
| | 


we Ww =—-— lu — =— 


mapeore ‘yap, uaxerOw. 
: ey 


and irimeters, such as that of Arkhilokhos; 
am pa! = Sefos 
ory os Kankou be ry ypaos xabatper. 
: | | : 


' This iambik trimeter is the staple verse of the drama, both tragic 
and comic, and a fine flexible and harmonious metre it is; indeed after 
the epic hexameter, the most considerable in the language. The 
rule of the tragedians is, however, stricter than that laid down above. 
The anapaist, except to accommodate proper names, is very sparingly 
admitted by them in any place but the frst. Porson, indeed, has 
desired and labored hard to exclude it, from every place but the 
first, entirely; but as far as I can judge, he has done so without 
sufficient reason, and in defiance of authorities and examples which 
ought not to be questioned. 

This metre has a notable /oméh, or cesura, whose position and 
effect must be observed with care. It most frequently occurs in the 
middle of the third or fourth foot: but these nicer points must be 
learnt from the poets. 

* This tetrameter is a pleasant lively verse, and was much used 
by the comedians. It should have the fomé/ at the end of the fourth 
foot. 
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© Ly 
els axpov €AKkwv worep addavTa Wuywp. 
: | : | 2 | : 


And because the beginning of every metre’ is adi- 
aforous, the iambos has also in the beginning admitted 
the spondee; and this latter having been admitted into 
the metre, those also have been admitted which are 
resolved out of it, I mean the daktule and the anapaist: 
(for the khoreios is a resolution of the iambos.) Since, 
therefore, the metre does not in the even places admit the 
spondee, neither ought it to admit the anapaist, which is 
resolved out of it. And indeed with zamboporoi this is 
observed; but with the comedians, who are not very 
studious of symmetry’, it no longer is so: but the trok- 
hay, which is antipathous* to the iambos, they have 
rejected. With the comedians, then, the anapaist occurs 
frequently; for as these writers represent life, they aim 
at appearing to carry on the dialogue freely, and not 
metrically: and the anapaist gives freedom to the dis- 
course, from its having four times. The zambopoioi, 
however, and tragedians, not being of this description, 
employ it but seldom’. 


* That is, of each iambik suzugy. 

* Of symmetry, that is, of the conformability of the different 
portions of the verse toa common measure. For if an anapaist or 
a daktule be allotted the same time with an iambos, one being 
tetrasehmons and the other frisehmous, they are not commensurable : 
or, it may only mean proportion in a looser sense. 

* The trokhay and iambos are antipathous as having a directly 
opposite effect both in metre and rythm, so that both these will be 
confounded if these feet be substituted for each other. 

“ That is, they employ it but seldom in the even places. 
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This tetrameter isyalso made ‘howlon, the last foot 
but one becoming a spondee; such as this, 
- net CBee la —| = we VA — = 
By TPOTILA ONT ENE VPN TW TKOTH duxaCer@at’. 
: | : | : | wks 2 


It so happens, too, that many have employed the 
pentameter, although it be Aupermetrous*: such as is 
that of Kallimakhos ; 

—-_ VvWe—e wl—- wv ——l— Ye KH JK YO KK l/l eK UU 
spxerat Tokvs ev i be i haa ar = atid 


Notable also herein is the brakhukatalehkt dimeter 
which is called the tthufallik, and which was first em- 
ployed by Arkhilokhos, who combined it with a dak- 
tulik tetrameter; thus, 

ouxed’ ouws Oadrers aadov xpoa" 
— we wl—-=- 


KappeTat ‘yap HON 
: | : | 


And those who came after subjoined it likewise to 
an iambeian, as Aadlimakhos, 
“Epuas dep Pepatos aweet Geos, 
ot A A Ee? Bree 


eupe Tw Duryaryua. 
: | * | 


The brakhukatalehkt tetrameter also is deserving 
notice, such as, 
=— We Ve ve Vv) = wv = wil —— 
ovd Aueniav opate mTwyov ovr ed’ ypaiv’ 
|: : : | 


and the ¢etrameter of the akatalehkta also is renowned ; 
such as this of Anakreown ; 


' Do not be partial now, I must be judged in the dark, 
* Above measure: it will be seen hereafter, that our author limits 
a line to four suzugies. 





—— 


raul ae rYEPOVTOS, a Xpucorem\e are 
: | : | | : 
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Such then are the most remarkable examples in this 
measure. 

Now as to the daktule falling in odd places, the 
iambopoious poets have scarcely so used it, and the tra- 
gedians but rarely: but the comedians* have done so 
frequently, as they likewise have, in the iambik measure, 
the anapaist in the even place. For the one and the © 
other is a/ogous*: for neither, in the iambik, ought there 
to be an anapaist in the even place, where not even a 
spondee is allowed, of which the anapaist is a resolution; 
nor, in the trokhaik, a daktule in the odd place, which 
does not admit a spondee, of which in like manner the 
daktule is a resolution. 

And moreover, in the katalehktiks the tribrakhy 
also is admitted, as we said before; and not only the 
trokhay, as some think. The following is an example: 

_ we — |= YY KK] Ke —Iwwu ve 


Twv TwokTwY avopas UpLLy Onusoupry ous: aropave" 
; J ie. ae 











for the katakleid being avrogare, it is manifest that the 
included‘ foot, avroda, is a tribrakhy, as was said before. 


1 The toméh, which should follow the fourth foot, is in this in- 
stance neglected. 

* In the comedian Aristofanehs, however, the daktule is rarely 
found so situated, except in proper names. 

* Alogous, that is, not according to just reckoning, or proportion. 

* The included or adjacent foot. So in grammar wapaxeipevor 
xpoves means the time immediately preceding, and continuous ilk 
the present. And hence the éense so called is employed, when it is 
intended to indicate that the proper effec! of a past action is still 
existing, and forming a part of the state of things, at the time of 
speaking: as yeyaynxa I am married; odwa I am undone. This 
Greek tense has no precise parallel in any other European language. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OF THE DAKTULIK METRE. 


THE Daktulik measure receives daktules and spon- 
dees, in every place but the last, In this, if it be 
akatalehkt, it will have a daktule, or, because of the 
adiaforous syllable, a krehtik; but if it be katalehktik, 
it will have what is left of one, after taking off a syllable 
or two syllables; and in this case it is called hatalehhish 
on a syllable, but in the former, katalehktik on a disyl- 
lable. 

Now of this measure, the most remarkable forms are 
the hexameter katalehktik' on a disyllable, which is 
ealled epos; such as, 

=U vlew wj— —/eawy|— oy Y= 

ss tg anes a per reat ted 
for in the last /exis, the Anos, the daktule is deficient by 
one syllable’. 


' It might be questioned whether the epik hexameter ought 
to be considered katalehktik ; but as it is essentially curtailed of 
a syllable of the characteristic foot of the metre, our author seems 
to be correct in the view which he takes of it. 

* To daxrudKnov Baiverat kata povorodiav. Schol. And Aristeidehs 
(wept Movaiwxys) writes to the same effect. Ta pev a@dd\a (uerpa) 
MéXpt Tecodpwv Todwv evmpenas Hi~nras ro bé BaKTvALKoW, OTE Ka- 
TadyKkTixoy yivera, péyp: €&. Te pév yap cal éva Baivera roca, 
kal mpoywpe aiveyyus cikoot Tecodpwv ypovwv, wapiOuwv rails ev Te 
fit wacwv beceot* (the 24 quarter-tones of the octave in the enhar- 
monic scale) ra S€ xata dirodiav 4 av{vyiav Baivovra, (vmep) to 
Tpoeipynpevoy Tav ypovav wAiGos, Siuupotvres es vo, oivOeTa mpocy- 


yopevoav, Gaisf. p. 193. 
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and the hefthehmimer by Alkman; 
mw wile wv vl) ew ule 


TQUTa pEev WS av oO dOymos amas. 
Ua |: | 


et 
Of the akatalehkta, Arkhilokhos has renowned the 
fetrameter, by prefixing it to the trokhaik called ithu- 
fallik; thus, | 
—-wv wl —|J/—- wvwul— wa 


ouxe? onws Padres aradov ypoa" 
Le | : oe. | : 


Kappera, yap On" 
and Adkman has-in this measure arranged whole stro- 
fai : 
— ww =— we vvule wi 


Mao’ aye, Kaddcora Ouyarep Anos, 
| : | a | : 


= ee ee ee ee 
J . 

apy €paTwv eTewy, eT S tLe pov 

| : fii Vie fat 


— — | = Ow ay VK oY 
t 

unVOY, Kat xaprevTa Tet yopov. 
eld ie te | Mr i. 


These are common daktuliks. Those that are called 
Aiolik have the first foot altogether indifferently one of 
the disyllables, either a spondee, or an iambos, or a tro- 
khay, or a purrikhy; those in the middle all daktules, and 
the last, at the apothesis, either a daktule or krehtik, 
because of the indifference of the last syllable, if the 
metre be akatalehkt; but if katalehktik, then the resi- 
due of this on a dissyllable or syllable. The katalehktil: 
atoltk epos, then, is such as this, 

wwl— wu] — ww l— wl w= 
prooligs Twa rey Xapievra mewn pth 


= mf = we ewe ow Ue = 
et Xpy cupTocias eT ovacw epor ryeryeryc Ba’ 
wk ee Dd lat 


1 a 
- # 
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—- wl — ww ww Wl ww 


A761, cot 0 enebev pev amrnxOero 
|: | : ] : er: 


—-— =—~—- wwvl |= vwvul—= v= 


dpovriadnv, ext 0 Avdpopeday OTH 
| s '} : | : | : 


Moreover, there are certain daktuliks called /oga- 
ovdiks*®, which in the other places have daktules, but 
in the last a trokhaik suzugy. Of these the most re- 
markable are, that in which the trokhaik suzugy is 
added to two daktules, which is called the Alkaik of 
ten syllables : 

—-— wwf | wujeu —=— 


i] 
Kae Tig €7 eo yariaiow o.rets” 
| ee: | 


' Zoi 8 eu. it has grown irksome to thee to think of me, and thou 
Jliest to Andromeda. 

* In order that logaoidik lines may be rythmical, according to 
strict time, it is necessary, as already observed, to make the trokhay 
equal to the daktules, by allowing three times to its long syllable. 
The use of the term /ogaoidik is accounted for by the scholiast 
rather fancifully: d7: 0 pev daxTvAos coor padhov emiTHdes* o Ce 
TpoyYatos Aoyoypadors. 

There is, however, a passage in Dionusios, which though some- 
what obscure, would seem to imply, that in daktulik and anapaistik 
verse, the long syllables were sometimes dispatched with something 
less than their full measure of time, and in consequence called 
alogous. ‘Oi pév puvOuiKcot Tovtov Tov modes (Tov daxTVAOV) THY pakpav 
Bpaxvrépav eat pact THS TEAEIaS* OUK eyoures d€ Etre Togm, KaNovaw 
avtyv a@ioyov. Sect. 17. Such daktules approached in effect to the 
tribrakhy and trokhay. It may also be suggested, that this loose- 
ness was connected with that absence of rythms in epiks noticed 
by Aristotle. For it is evident, that a rythm kate povorodiav ap- 
plied to daktuliks, must precisely have equalized the long with the 
two short syllables, But it must not be forgotten that such a rythm 
was truly the native law which the genius of the epik both owned 
and ever tended to obey, into whatever freedom or licence that 
heroic metre might occasionally run. 
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and that in which it is added to three: 


- vwvl — VVUl—_ YVvul—- Vesa 
w ia Tw Oupidwy Kadrov euBdErrowa 
: | : | : |: : 
—- vvul—- vvi- Vv Vie VV = 
ati Tap saad Ta 6 a iy nepe: 
: | : : : ee 


me ee + ree + 8 ee ee ee ee - ee 


' The combination of daktules with trokhays is very natural 
and easy, and will be found presenting itself in many forms. It 
is especially abundant in Pindar. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OF ANAPAISTIK METRE. 


THE Anapaistik measure admits in every place a 
spondee, anapaist, and occasionally also a prokeleusmatik ; 
and with the dramatists, a daktule. When divided ac- 
cording to suzugy', it has six apotheses: it is huperka- 
talehkt on a disyllable, huperkatalehkt on a syllable, 
akatalehkt, katalehktik on a disyllable, katalehktik on 
a syllable, brakhukatalehkt. 

Its most notable form is the tetrameter katalehktik 
on a syllable, which is called Artstofaneran’ ; 


wet ae i i i i ee le eK Oo 
oT eyw Ta oukaua Aeywv nvOovr, Kat cwhpocvryn vevouicTo. 
. | : | : | TY 


‘ Whether the measure should proceed by monopody or dipody, 
seems not to have been so certainly determined in the anapaistik as 
in the other kinds. Its being of one epiplokéh with the daktulik, 
is in favour of the former method; nor can we in the laws of the 
metre, find much reference to the suzugy. This measure was, how- 
ever, of a more rapid and impetuous character than the daktulik, 
and was moreover much used by comedians, circumstances which 
made a brisker rythm more suitable to it.. Accordingly we find our 
author dividing it xara cv(vyiav, and this seems to have been the 
prevailing practice. It was not, however, that adopted in all in- 
stances, as the expression here used by the author sufficiently in- 
dicates; and Aristeidehs (Tlept Moverxyjs) speaking of this measure, 
says expressly; dre pev eotw amdovy, cal eva mode yiyverar* dre be 
civlerov, kata cvu(vyiav, 4 Simotiav. (Gaisf. p. 196.) By cvvberor 
I apprehend he means, having two lines combined as it were in one, 
as in the Anapaistik tetrameters. 

* This ‘eframeter is a measure much employed in comedy. The 
fourth foot ought to close with a word, so as to distinguish the 
akatalehkt dimeter, a form of verse which is also much used inde- 


pendently. 
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is found an anapaist or a spondee indifferently: for in 
commencing the Odusseis he used this measure ; 


wy — —- giv = HK KH les HK veel VV VN 
L | Li 
Tives QU TOVYTOY KaTEYyovT avpat’ vetbos ovpaviov Too opwy.at. 
: | : | : | at 


But he made also a line which used a spondee as 
the last but one; 


Se eee ee ee 


ws av padXov Tos mydadios 7» vavs ymov weapyn- 
: | : | : | : 


So much, then, concerning the tetrameter. Now in 
the trimeter Simmias, the Rhodian wrote a whole little 
poem ; as this, 

eee eww — |—=-—|l ve — = 
‘Ioria atyva, aw evéewov pecan gl 


The katalehktik dimeter is called, indeed, paroimiak, 
from there being some proverbs (parotmiai) in this me- 
tre; as, 

ww — wy -—-|uwwy — vu 
ore © Apremis ove exopevae™* 
: | * | 


— — ww —$— ww = we 
Kat KOpKopos ev Aayavorcw. 
: | : 


But there are also epik proverbs, and iambik, and 
not of this metre only, so that they call this alone 
paroimiak not very properly. And Kratinos, in his 
Odusseis, has used it continuously ; 


' An obscure fragment. ‘Ieria, for ‘Eoria, is here the goddess, 
but the metre seems defective. Porson conjectures, 
‘Toria ayva, 70 3 an’ evéeivwv pea roiyur. 
* Tlore &. These two lines are unconnected, and appear pro~ 
verbial. xopx. a sort of weed. 
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-|- wrvueewHluuvue- - 
avyayv, vuy amas exe oryar’ 
| : | 


- —~-vverluv - = 
kat Tavra dNoyov Taya Tevcer 
: | ; 


-— vwuyue|lu ver vv 
my Aeev é T0axn Warps ETT, 
: | : | 


Wu VY Vel - 
mwAeouev © an’ Odvacer Pew. 
: | : 


But Arkhilokhos was the first who employed this 
measure, prefixing it to the ithufallik, in his tetrameters. 
For this 

Vr venrl ven 


Epacpondy Xapidae, 
: | : | 


is an anapatstik hefthehmimer. He also employed an 
iambos for the first foot, as is manifest even from this 
example: a spondee too; 


“~|—- ww -luu-- 


Anunrpt te xEtpas avetwv" 
; | 7 | 


but an anapaist for the first, he appears to have used in 
two lines only ; 


Vue uu -1lu Vue =~ 
9 e 
€pew Todu pirzad eTaipwr" 
aan 


and again, 
Vu - -lu vey 
@iteew oTuyvoy wep cova’ 
: | > | 
and both of these by sunekfownehsis have the first foot 
an iambos. 
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To the anapaistik might also be referred that which 
by some is called the prokeleusmatik', such as this 
Aristofaneian tetrameter ; 

wwe) vue Yew yvuvilv we 
Tes srg eras TA. Bia ata Perse 


for it becomes, supposing that each of the first three 
anapaistik feet has been resolved into the prokeleusmatik, 
an akatalehkt anapaistik tetrameter. But some, dividing 
it by feet, call it purrtkhatk ; by the more accomplished, 
however, it is judged to be anapaistik, a prokeleusmatik 
being adopted for each anapaist in the other places, 
while in the last the anapaist itself is preserved pure 
and not resolved. 

And, as in the daktulik measure, there was a certain 
logaoidik, so likewise is there in anapaistiks; and it ter- 
minates in a bakkheios. The most remarkable form is 
that which has the bakkheios after four feet, the first of 
which may also be a spondee, or an iambos. It is called 
Arkhebouleian, from Arkheboulos, the Theban poet, 
having largely employed it; and it has been written 
also by Kallimakhos ; 

AA ee tM eA eee see 
ayetw Geos, ~ yap exw dvya > ote. 


This, indeed, begins with an anapaist; but with a 
spondee, 
— Sur ee ee ow wl == 


vupcdba, ov per agTepiav vp cpatav non’ 
: | : | : | 


' Observe here, that the prokeleusmatik foot, unlike the anapaist, 
though its equivalent in time, is considered as in itself a dipody, 
whence an anapaistik dimeter becomes by resolution a prokeleus- 
matik ietrameler: and taking anapaistiks xara povorodiav, it may 
also be considered as an anapaistik tetrameter. 


11 
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and with an iambos, 


VYVeuvunluyu uw - vweerlu - -* 


dilwrepa apts yap o: Lexeda mev Eva’ 
: | 2, [ 7 | 


but the three feet which succeed the first, those who 
have written this measure in continuity, have strictly 
required to be anapaists. -A/kman, however, does some- 
times admit spondees also. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE KHORIAMBIK METRE. 


Tut Khoriambik metre is sometimes composed pure, 
and at others it is composed mixt with iambik suzugies. 
In general, when it is katalehktik, it terminates in the 
iambik katakleid, that is, in an amfibrakhy or a bak- 
kheios, because of the indifferent syllable. For it ter- 
minates also in its proper suzugy, that is, in a daktule 
or krehtik; as the dimeter thus, 

—-Vwe| —- uv 
Aree sis Ba 
the trimeter, thus, 


ow l= we el ow 


ovce \covrwy cbevos ovde Tpopar’ 
: fo a | 


and the deframeter, 

=| VN ww Kf = um KJ) eK YY = 

at Ku@epeas emmvert opryta evkwdevou. 

: hs | : } ¢ | 
In proportion, however, as these are more continuous 
they are less agreeable. 

But those which terminate in the amfibrakhy or 
bakkheios, are some of them dimeters, as from the 
Aiolosikown of Aristofanehs ; 

-—wwy =< vew 
OovK e€TOSs 1 ryuvaLKkes, 
: 7” | 
-uwely <= 
mast KaKow nas 


e—Wwvelyw =—- wv 
drAwow éxacroT’ avopes™ 
: | : 


11—2 
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And Filikos, the Kerkuraian, who was one of the 
Pleiad', composed a whole poem in the hexameter ; 
— Vet = VO ele RS RK OS r= vue! 


Ty xPoven mverixca Anunrpe Te kat lepoedovn, car KAvmeve 
: : } : | : Ph | 


w—\ 
Ta owpa. 
> | 
Filikos boasts, too, of having discovered this measure, 
saying, 
j—vy vw —-f[ =—=- wwe! — woe | — wee lew 


0 Pir ot, 0 
pet ha a ouv stirs THs De i pare cowpea 


epw mpos uvpas’ 
| a 


but he is mistaken, for before him Simmias the Rho- 
dian had used it in the Pelekus; 
— YWeeJ—w uv =-|=— we | aevueK[e— vy vy -'l 
avopobeq dwpov o DexKeus KpaTepas myoouvas ype Tiwev 
; | : ae. | : ie | 
ws 
A@ava- 
: | 
and in the Pteruges, 
— wey =f we wet a ew ef ew | 
Aevocere Tov yas Te BaOvarepvov avaxr Akuovioav® + 
: : ws | | 
— wy =—-|uw— wv 
adducs édpacavra** 


unless indeed Ftlikos does not speak as having first 
discovered the measure, but only as being the first 
who in this measure had composed whole poems. 


—_——= = = 


' Ewra ydp deyovra: civar rpayweot—ent Hroepaiov. Skhol. 
* Axpov. and who has fixed Akmonidehs elsewhere. Axpovicns, 0 
Napwv «ai 6 Oupavéc- Axpovos ydp mais. ‘Hovy. 


* «kparep. I have offered a gift in honor of her mighty wisdom. 
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And the akatalehkt dimeter which is called Glu- 
kowneian, Glukown himself having invented it; 
—-— wevwilw —-we 


KAT pos Vex O patvoAns 
¢ | ‘ | 


| == wee a 
odovTt TKUAGKOKTOVH 


=— Vw— wile —-we 


K ets Bados wheoe. 
| 


And the Iuperkatalelk dimeter which is called 
the Sapjik of nine syllables (enneasullabon) or Hip- 
pownakteian ; such as, 

fei OT ape a == 
Kat kvioon Twa Ovpinoas. 
: | 2 

And of the ¢rimefers, that which has the first 
suzugy alone antispastik, and the others which follow 
iambik, is called Maldaikeian; such as, 

—wv —wly— wel -= 


xatpe, xpucoxepw, BaBaxra, know’, 
: a ; | : | 


given might be regarded as a daktulik trimeter, but its true nature 
is displayed in its varieties. Thus in AiwyvA. ‘Ewra eri Onf. 295. 

Tot pev yap wort ripyous, 

Tlavéyet, mavopirel, 

Ereiyourw: Ti yévopa; 

Toi & em audiBoroow 

lawrove: wodirais 

Xeppad oxpwee cav. 
It may however be here remarked, that antispastik verse has in 
general a less determined character than most of the other kinds; 
which has even led some to deny that there exist any metres pro- 
perly deserving this title: but in my humble opinion, rashly. 

' Etymologus Magnus cites these words from Kratinos, explaining 

PaBaxrns thus ; opXnerns, AaAos, paviaoys, Baxyeurns" Aevyerau de 
cat o Tlav, The MSS. read yap wo XpvecKepas, 
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KarTurTecbe' Kopat, kat KaTepeesOe yrrwvas" 
: ; | 7 i Aa I 


but that which has the second suzugy iambik is called 
Priapeian ; such as, 
——- -vVlv = wt = - VIV =F 
nploTHTa LEV IT PLOU AeTToOv pikpov amroxAas 
| | | : 


- = =Ylu- v=! —- = = ae 
f 

owov 0 efemov kacov" vuy oO aBpws epoercav 

- : | - | : | 


one aTHKT LOM ™ bc jepokar maid ‘Bp, 


They make it indeed irregularly, ( poluskhehmaitist), 
but that which is purely formed is such as we have 
given. 

That form also is frequent which has only the second 
suzugy antispastik, in which measure Sapfow has writ- 
ten songs in her seventh book; 

weve WK K— Ul =K— wef ww —- wy 


ryAuKeta paTep, ov Tot ovvauat Kpekety Tov ISTO, 
: =, I : | ai 


we wef — = wi— ow = J 


moO dauerca maidos Bpadwav du’ Adpodrrav. 
: | > | ‘ | ef 


Then the akatalehkt is called the Sapfik of siateen 
syllables (hekkaidekasullabon), in which is written the 
whole third book of Sapfow ; and many songs likewise 
of Alkaios ; 


Nonpass Tas Atos e aury ose Lae reruryuerass 


' Kate tumrecbe. 


4 
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And Stmmvas employs it also in the huperkatalehki 


ie, 
-_- =— Vilv= = vVIe = | VIV}= Vel— 


Tov gh Menaerenw qbovov at mariage aon oe 


which :is also called iil and Alkatos has en- 
ployed an akatalehki pentameter ; 


WU= vluve— vlY _—— wilwe= =— vl v= ve 


— Kponda Bacirnos yevos, Atav, Tov aporov ed’ AxtdXea- 
: | a4 > | : | : | 


? Tes’ for waioa. 


Ij 


CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE IOWNIK APO MEIZONOS. 


i] 


Tue Lownik apo meixonos is sometimes composed 
pure, and at others it is composed with a mixture of 
trokhaik suzugies: however when it is akatalehkt, it 
extremely rarely terminates in the iownik suzugy, be- 
cause at the end the iownik suzugy is ungraceful. 

In the iownik measure, the remarkable forms are 
the hefthehmimer, such as Telesilla used; 


ad’ Apress, w Kopat' 
: ] : | 


. pev'yoca tov Addeov. 
5S ei : | 


And the akatalehkt dimeter which is called AKieo- 
makheian, in which molosses also occur in the even 
places, and khoriambs; as, 


Tes Typ vopinv vpwy 
ath : 


—- f/f —_ wl- =—- = 


cacti wheel 


' In the fourth Chapter, the author quoted this line as an ana- 
paistik: so viewed its rythm would be different, and its first syllable 
would have only two times instead of three, while its fifth syllable, 
w, would have three instead of two. 
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The ahatalehkt tetrameters they have composed 
variously: for to three iownik suzugies they have an- 
nexed one final trokhaik: and this is called Avolil, 
because much of it was used by Sapfow; as 


-— =—- vwul=— ——wwl—=— = wwe were 
evpoptpoTepa, Mraotdica, Tas avadas Tvpwvws'’ 
wai. | 
Weve = vwl = =—- vw vVle- vw = 
mrsnoren ovdana Tw ‘pavva aeBev Tuyoca. 


And it is proper to observe, that they sometimes 
make the first suzugy commence with a short syllable, 
as is likewise done in the trimeters: 


Me wy) me | vv lKe ve = 
moas Tepev avfos paXakov paTowat’. 
: WAS | : 


And sometimes they take iownik suzugies alter- 
nately with trokhaik, admitting occasionally the second 


Zoxparny 6 Koopos weToinkxey coor eiven, 

Kai xaxws aveikev tow Xwxparyy 6 Koopos, 

Ev TH guhaxy KwMOV OTL Tuy TeOvnke. 

Awyviw ypaovre (nev) ETITETTWKE Yeraivyy° 
LopoxwrAys paya paywv cradudyns mvyeis TéOvyKeE™ 
Kuves ot kara Opaxny Evperidny érpwyov" 

Tey Beiov ‘Opnpow Aytos karedaravycev. 


See Gaisf. p. 320. 


‘ Tupiwve, a proper name of a Lesbian girl. Acap. for aenpotepac, 
more fastidious: ‘pavva for epava. But there is some uncertainty 
about the reading of this fragment, nor is it clear whether or no 
the two lines should be connected. Fortasse legendum acaportépa 7’ 
Gaisf. 

* Mar. for parovca, seeking. The admission of the short syllable 
in the commencement of these Aiolik forms, has determined my 
arrangement of their rythm, of which, however, let the reader 


judge. 
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paiowniks in the place of the iowniks; and sometimes 
the heptasehmous trokhaiks instead of the hexaseh- 
mous; as, 


wevw Vl v--| — —AJ|— a 


deduce mev & GeNava, Kat TARtadES’ pecat OE 
: | : | 3 | a | 


- = Vv vi —- Vv ef WeXIVe Vv Ve VU 
vuKres, mapa o epxeO’ wpa’ eyw be nova Kabevdw. 
: | : | : | r.. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


OF THE IOWNIK AP’ ELASSONOS, 


THE Lownik ap’ elassonos is sometimes composed 
pure, and at others it is composed mixt with trokhaik 
dipodies, in such manner, however, that the suzugy 
before the trokhaik shall always be pentasehmous, that 
is, a third paiownik; and that the trokhaik suzugy, as 
often as it may be set before the iownik, shall be an 
heptasehmous trokhaik suzugy, which is called the 
second epitrit. And sometimes the third paiownik is 
contracted into a palimbakkheios, and the former foot 
of the succeeding trokhaik suzugy resolved into a tri- 
brakhy. The molosses also occur in the odd places of 
the iowniks ap’ elassonos, as they do in the even places 
of those apo meixonos. 

Now some entire songs are written in iowniks, as 
by Alkman ; 

Ww —| wee mw 
‘Exarov ee Atos ~~ 


ww —_—<—|~ ww—_- -— 
trace Mwoa xpoxomem)ot® 
ve: Pek 


and by Sapfow, 


e ww mele Ky We = 
vt pe Tlavdcons wpava yeArdwv" 
: | ee : | 





' Qpdvar yersdovev opopy. “Hevy. But the conjectural cor- 
rections of Dorville and Vossius are very plausible,  ‘pavua yedudoi. 
Tlavétovis yedrduvs “Hows, 
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but by Anakreown it is fashioned variously ; 


amo por Oavew yevorr’ ov yap av addy 
; | : : 
VY - VF Ve elev - 
> 
Avots Ex qovwy ryevorr ovcapa Twvce. 
: : | : 


Then there is the katalehktik ; 


WIE —|fuY = —-luwvy 


Atovyaov cava’ Baccapies. 
a : : 


The akatalehkt of the anaklowmen character is fre- 
quent in Anakreown ; 
VV WY vlnvnr -lbvv-vir-v - - 


jwapa 3” nute ea id KaTEOUv oe devrywv. 
: | : ; : 


And in the pure enn Timokreown has 
composed a whole song 


Vue -_| VUE 


DuKxeXos kouryos avnp 
; | : 


VU = -—lVU Ue 


WOoTt Tap parep ea. 


? cava: the diairesis seems essential to the metre, as here re- 


ferred to, but the skholiast calls this foot a moloss: luxurious or inso- 


lent Bacchanals. Baccapides, a: Baxyas. Etym. Mag. Eratosthenehs 


speaks thus of Orpheus: ‘O Arcwoos opyiobels avte ereue ‘rad 


Baccapisas, ws gnow Atoyvros 0 romrnys, aitwes avrov Seoracay: 


Gaisf. p. 71. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OF ANTIPATHOUS MIXTURES. 


OF ANTIPATHOUS mixture we will now produce the 
most frequent instances. 

There is, then, the epikhoriambik', which is called 
the Sapfik of eleven syllables (hendekasullabon); such 
as, 


qotxthoOpov " aBavar’ Agpoora. 
> | - | : | 


This has the first suzugy, trokhaik, either hexaseh- 
mous or heptasehmous; the second, khoriambik ; and the 
katakleid, of an iambos and the indifferent syllable: 
so that there are in all two schemes, on account of the 
fourth syllable being sometimes short, and sometimes 
long. ‘The one scheme, namely, 


motAoOpav ’ afavar’ Adpodra, 
is already before us. The other is 


=— we em el = Yee lv—v 
tJ 
a\Aa tu’ ed6’ at roKa kaTepwra* 


* Inasmuch as the regular khoriambik does not admit the trokhaik 
suzugy, its insertion here constitutes a technical anlipathy: however, 
as every khoriamb begins with a trokhay, there does not appear in 
this case to be any real incongruity. 

The rythm most suitable for this and the three following Aiolik 
metres, has appeared to me more difficult to determine than that of 
any others in this work. I have indicated that which on the whole 
has seemed to me preferable, but desire to invite the exercise of the 
reader’s own judgment on this point. In the Sapfik, at least, a 
daktulik rythm seems admissible, though, I think, not preferable. 
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This, then, is an epikhoriambik commencing with 
a trokhaik. 'Then there is one which commences with 
an antispastik, namely, that called the Pindarik of 
eleven syllables (hendekasullabon), which has the first 
suzugy antispastik, and the remainder, like the Sap/il, 
a khoriambik with an iambik katakleid; such as, : 
/ —=— YW—- Wwe fu = = 
0 Movearyeras pe eh Xepevrat, 
w et wl ow eK | ahs 
ayots w kAvta Ocparovta Aator. 
: | : : 


We have also an epiowntk apo meizonos, namely, the 
hatalehktik trimeter, called the Alkaik of eleven sylla- 
bles (hendekasullabon) ; this has the first suzugy iambik, 
either hexasehmous or heptasehmous; the second an 
Iownik apo metxonos, or a second paiownik; and the 
katakleid of a trokhay and the adiaforous syllable ; such 


as, 


w ‘vat AmodAov, wat peyadw' Atos. 
: | , | : 


w= we ——|— —-w]/— vw wu 


MeAayxpos® atdws aktos es mroAw* 
: | : 1 : 





" Mervyadow. | 

* Melankhros a tyrant of Mitulehneh: cdws for adoue. 

* Gaisford remarks, that unless our author had been mutilated 
in this place, he would doubtless have added that this measure was 
by Alkaios always comprehended in a certain system, thus consti- 
tuted; namely, of two of these epiowniks, an iambik dimeter hu- 
perkatalehkt and a logaoidik daktulik. Among others he fetches 
this example out of Athehnaios: 

KafBarrte tov yemov', ext pev TiWele 

Iltp, ev b€ Kipvais oivoy aedews 
MeArypov" avtap audt cope 
Ma\Oaxov apditibet ywadaddov, 
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But those who came after him have placed the fomeh 
indifferently, as for instance, Avatinos ; 
-_ =—- Sod Nvuve|] Vey =—-|]u—- = 


Xap w pmery’ aypecoryeAws—ounre Tas emifSdats', 
rae as | : | 


=u Ver oo we Ve Je =— = 
7 
TNS NuETEpas cogias—kpiTns apisTe TAarTwy, 
: | ¢ I : | : 


== Vie vw =] =—- — | ww —wv 
Evoatoy ETIKTE CE uyn—Tnp ixpwwv odyats. 
i | : i as ay 


For here the third line is cu? similarly to those of 
Arkhilokhos, but the two preceding lines a syllable 
before. And then the spondees in the middle those who 
came after Arkhilokhos rejected, not regarding the mea- 
sure as an anapaistik, but as a prosodiak, which consists 
of an Iownik and a khoriambik suzugy, the Iownik also 
allowing the first syllable to be short. But it may also 
be divided into three anapaists, supposing it to begin 
with a spondee, such as that of Sap/fow, 
Auta 6é€ ot Kaddora’ 

this is the very same form with the prosodiak, consisting 
of an Iownik and a khoriambik. 

If therefore one should so divide the anapaistik, one 
will find that it agrees with the prosodiak. For if it 
have a spondee as the first foot, and those which follow, 
anapaists; then, by adding to the spondee the two short 
syllables of the second anapaist®, one will make an 
Townik apo meixonos ; to which will succeed a khoriamb. 
And further, should the anapaistik begin with an ana- 


' Ems. the days succeeding festivals. EmiQta:s a: pebeoprot 
yuepar. Hesych. and Suidas. Ix. \vop. the applause of the benches. 
* That which is in the second anapaistik place. 
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the moderns and the iambopoious Arkhilokhos. But 
when Kratinos says, in the Arkhilokhor, . 


Epacuovion Bafirwe, T@v awpodetwr, 


he disowns this measure’, for he no longer imitates the 
Erasmonidehs of Arkhilokhos. 

This, then, is one of the asunartehta of Arkhilokhos. 
Another is that which consists of a daktulik tetrapody, 
and the same ithufallik, such as is the following ; 


ey wvwl— —-|] —- vvl=— wef =| w= wil—-= 


ove) cpws Oadrews aradov ypoa—Kxapperae yap 70n. 
: | z | > ] : | 


And the last foot of the tetrapody, from having the 
adiaforous syllable® at the end, becomes also a Krehtik ; 
such as this, 


ST =" Aa I- uv ™ =—we vil = 
Kat Bnooas opewy OvemwaTaXous,—oL0s HV ep n[ons. 
: | | 3 


In more recent writers this measure is frequent, as 
also in Kallimakhos, 


ee) ee ee ee 7 
Tov pe TadaioTpTaY oOpLocas Pcov—errakts rycen. 
: | . | : | : 
But in the Serifians of Kratinos the daktulik which 
precedes the ithufallik is no longer akatalehkt, but kata- 
lehktik on a disyllable; 


" By introducing an iambos for the third foot. 

* When, as in this case, there is an adiaforous syllable in the 
middle of the line, the metre may fairly be regarded as consisting 
of two lines, and might better perhaps so be written. Probably, too, 
the rythm, even of the daktulik portion, was made, as our notation 
indicates, xara dirodiav: but whether common or triple time pre- 
vailed in such compound lines as these of Arkhilokhos, appears 
difficult to determine. My own judgment, however, inclines to the 
former. 
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From these there arises a é7ipenthehmimer, which 
is called Platownik, in which there are on either side 
daktulik penthehmimers, and in the midst an iambik. 
It is used by Platown in the Xantriai, 


j=wwleuwwl— — wwle—- ww |= 


xs radauryonor—anip dearer —fdroye AOE 


The reverse of this is that called Pindarik; 


-_ =—- w 7 = —-— wvyl— wv vl=— =- =—- vw=l|- 
Os Kal TUTrEIS ac a WENEKEL | Texero—favllav A@avav. 
a | | E - 


w= wv —| vu =—-wvwvl= we [= =—-_—- ww =|] — 
soot de Kat To,—pnoev aryav', | ETOS, al—vyTAY TEepiocars. 
: | i | : | Sy 


Then of the daktulik penthehmimer twice taken is 
formed the elegeian. Its second portion, however, con- 
tinues always heptasyllabous, consisting of two daktules 
and a syllable: but the former portion has its two feet 
convertible, so as to be made either daktules or spon- 
dees; or the first a daktule, and the second a spondee; 
or, on the contrary, the first a spondee, and the second 
a daktule. Whence it happens that the second portion, 
continually repeated, makes elegy ; but the former does 
so no longer than it consists of two daktules: as in, 

—v f= —|— — ww—w wl — 

wee as er adeort d Poa de ees 
the second portion, if doubled, makes elegy; the former, 
not. Sometimes, therefore, it is of fourteen syllables, 
sometimes of thirteen, at others of twelve. 


' Myééev ayavs ne quid nimis. 
* Nnié. ignorant, illiterate. 
13 
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and in Kallimakhos ; 


ever ise 7” Xope—7H8 ae akovw® 
: | : | 


Kat Tew Risecub satay ters K Agppotera. 
: | : | | 


There is another asunartehion, turning likewise on 
the first antipathy, and consisting of an akatalehkt 
trokhaik dimeter, and an iambik hefthehmimer, but 
which by changing the place of the toméh, becomes 
trokhaik prokatalehktik': 

—-— we vw) = ve —Iwew —-[uw— wv 

core - kaha i Ma aa avOenourw 

= ee Ue —- =| we oY Kf = = 

ompepn exowra = pot a is 
ig = UU Sas a aie, “SW ep iulete 


aQvTt a ery ovde Avdiav—racay ous pare 


News as to the eS of these lines, it is plain from the 
tomeéh, that it consists, as aforesaid, of the akatalehkt 
trokhaik dimeter, and the iambik hefthehmimer: but 
the first, from having the tomeéh a syllable before, has 
become prokatalehktik, consisting of the trokhaik hef- 
thehmimer, 

Eort mol xara ais, 
and the akatalehkt dimeter, 

xpucéacw avOéuorrw" 
and the third of the huperkatalehkt, 

Av7l ras ery@ ovde Avdiav, 

and the brakhukatalehkt, 


=~ : f 
Tacdar, ovo epavvan. 


* Katalehktik in its former kowlon. 
13—2 
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And elsewhere thus, 


- wuelu- cH! - wvue-l vw 
g le 
Kat £ UVETYLVOLNY aéi—Tols aya os ary pao ly 
: { : | > | 


-—- VY 


so that the whole becomes a mixed khoriambik like this 
Anakreonteian, 


—-vvV aly ~- vol ~-v ve-lv-o- 
Siwadov eicov ev Xopy—mnxrto eyovTa kaXnv. 
: : | : = I 


And in some places he has used other very irregular 
forms. | 
And Ferekratehs, having put together the dzkata- 
lehkton’, consisting of katalehktik antispastik dimeters, 
calls it a cuumruxros avaraoros’, in the Koriannow ; 


al -~ viv = - m“e— Vive 
avopes mpeaNers Tov mere ae ale se 


- = = Uwe - 
CGUMTTUKTOLS ava7TratoTots. 
| 7 | 
And Kallimakhos composed the dikatalehkton con- 
sisting of iambik hefthehmimers, 


Se el oS = eS ON 
Anantpe tT wuAain,—Tn* tovrov oux IleAacrywp, 


’ May. a sort of fish, esteemed a delicacy. 

? Dikatal. a compound line, consisting of two katalehktik 
portions. 

° Zuurtuxr. avaw. Here the scholiast remarks, Ouy oz: e€ ava- 
maisTov cuyKeTrat, add’ Eorkev ev mapaBace avre Kexpyoba o Depe- 
KpaTys, PETA TO KOppaTIOV, EV TH KaAUULEeVP avaTaicTH Kal Et fH 
avanaiatixov éin TO MéTpov. 

‘Ty for 7: ov« for o ex. This line is to be connected with 
that which follows. 
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which he prefixed to the episuntheton consisting of a 
daktulik tetrapody and an ithufallik, such as this 


Axpiotos Tov vnov edeiuato,—rav0’ o Navxpatirns. 


Then Sapfow has made that which consists of two 
ithufalliks ; 


—-—v-e-vl-- -—-vw- vi- - 
devpo Seve Motcar—ypuceov ArTowat. 
: | = : | : | 
And the same poetess has made one out of khoriambik 
hefthehmimers with an iambik katakleid ; 


—“~ww -|1 uu -=- - wy ied 


on Pe "yauBpe, got a mer—by ryapos, ws apao, 
i 


—-VUVv-l Ver vy =—- wYU -luU~>Y 
9 

exTeTeAEoT , exes de—apevov, ws apao. 

| > | : | 


: | 
And in some cases the foot (the katakleid) forms one 
word with what follows; 


pnroxpoos 0 eh’ ipep—rTw KeyvTa mpocwry. 
: { : | : | > | 


So much concerning the asunartehia. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE POLUSKHEHMATISTA, OR IRREGULAR 
METRES. 


WE call poluskhehmatista' all such metres as admit 
a plurality of forms in a manner not determined by any 
certain rule, but variously, according to the choice of the 
poets who used them. Of these the most notable are 
the following. 

There is the Priapeian, introducing in the second 
place not only an iambik, but a khoriambik, suzugy; 
and sometimes they terminate the antispast which is at 
the beginning of the whole measure with a spondee; 
and that whether it begin, according to its privilege, 
with an iambos or a trokhay or a spondee: such as in 
Eufortown in the Khersonehsiowtehs ; 

— wewl—- wun] =—- we whe = 


ov Pefnros, w TeAeTa, Tov veov Axovucov, 
: | : | : | : 


kayw 0 e€ evepyeotns wpytacmevos yKW, 
: | : Lis | > | 


y= —leaawe| wee viv - 

& 

ocevwev IlyAouctaov kveaws Tapa TeAua. 
: jf : | tel Kon all 


" The antipathous mixtures were simple lines, but such as brought 
together what were deemed incongruous feet. The asunartehta were 
compound lines, consisting of two or more dissimilar or disjointed 
portions. These poluskhehmatista are merely irregular, or licentious, 
varieties of metres belonging properly to one or other of the former 
classes. 
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In the Glukowneians likewise, similar forms are 
admitted; as in these of Korinnza'’, 


ww VUooul=- VvVve 
2 


Kaka ryepoia* etcoueva. 
: | : | 
WY Ve vy levuvV = 
Tavaypidecat® AeuKorremAots. 


vy vor vie-u vy 


Merya 0° enn yeryabe works. 
4 | : | 


VUVe VIF UVR 
4 
Atyoupoxwtt\ns” evomns. 
: | : 


| 
And this likewise; 


Kat wevryxovO’ ov ras. 


And indeed this poetess employs a still greater variety 
of schemes’; 

Aovparos wor eh trie. 

Kara wev Bpmovpevos. 

oAw od erpabouer. 

LIpodarns TAovKov dé ris qowv. 


TleXexeoor Coverrat. 


' The probable incorrectness of some of these lines from Korinna, 
has deterred me from attempting to indicate their rythm: the skho- 
liast however undertakes them all as they stand. 

* Tépora or yepea, for yépara. 

° Tavayp. from Tavaypa a town of Botontia, of which Korinna 
was a native. 

* Acyoup. for Avyupoxwridns. Bowriy 4 Tov o mpooOykn, Kat 
Bpayeia pev 4 ov. Schol. So presently ovyniBias for vyiBias, and 
TAovxov for TAuxou. 

5 Gaisford illustrates this place by referring to examples in the 
tragic choruses of Glukownetans consisting of almost every possible 
conversion of the antispast, (even into the dispondeios) followed by 
a khoriamb. | 
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They would seem, too, to have composed as a polu- 
skhehmatiston the comic measure called epiownzk. And 
in this point especially it shows much irregularity, in 
that it admits spondees in the even places of the iambik 
suzugies; as in Mupolis in his Khrusotin Genos ; 

ae me Par ee wel 


Q xad\kiaty wot macwv ocas KAewv eopa, 
: | | : | : 


a eee Dr re Lie = ay AMS? 
Os evdarpoy mporepion 7’ ynoQa, vuw de paddov oy s 
| | 


The Eupolideran, also, which is called epikhoriam- 
bik, is poluskhehmatist, in which they make the trok- 
haik suzugies admit a spondee contrary to order; and 
sometimes they make a pure antispast; as, 

— se emfewy =f ce k= hae 


Evd@pavas nuas amotepr otxad addov addoce. 
: | : | : | | 


wo -~ whe wuel= we “fev = 
O pears TE xe sit ey a i IAT. 
Moreover, the asunarteht Krafineian, consisting of a 
khoriambik and trokhaik, is poluskhehmatist. This 
will be sufficiently shewn by the whole of the para- 
basis in the Astrateuiot of Hupolis, that I may not 
tediously multiply examples. 
So much then concerning Metres: we next must 
speak of a Poem. 


' Eon; Gaisf. évea. This epiownik form, as well as the epikhori- 
ambik which follows, have not previously been produced. But for 
the comic licence, it seems that the third syllables Ais and da: should 
have been short, as in iambik suzugies. 
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suzugies be complete, is akatalehkt, and is called a kow- 
fon; but if any thing be wanting, a komma. 

A system is a combination of metres, either of two 
or more; either of like or unlike: of unlike, as the ele- 
gies; for in these there is a union of an hexameter 
with a pentameter; and there are the epodes. That 
which is of like metres, as the second book of Sap/fow, 
we will explain as we proceed. 

Now these being the two primary kinds’, by their 
mixture are formed those which are denominated the 
mikia genika and the koina sustehmatika. 

The mikta genika are such as the tragedies and the 
old comedies: for a part of these is written kata stikhon*, 
and a part kata sustehma, 

But the koina sustehmatika® are such, that both he 
who should say that they are written kata stikhon, would 
speak correctly, and likewise he who should say that 
they are written kata sustehma; as the second and third 
of Sapfow. For because, in the ancient copies, we see 
in each song a distinction of couplets, and likewise 
never find any odd number of lines, we deem them 
to be written by system. And again, from the lines 
in the couplet being similar to each other, and its being 
possible that it was by some chance that the poetess 
made all her songs of an even number of lines, one. 
might say that they were written by dine. 


' That is, those by line and those by system. 
* Kata stikhon, in a succession of an uncertain number of similar 


lines: kala sustehma, in couplets, or stanzas, or some sort of determi- 
nate arrangement of lines. 


* Luerypatixa yap av ein KowevowvTa Tos Kata etiyov. Schol. 
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Having, then, shown what is a dine, and what.a 
komma, and what a kowlon, and what a system, and 
yet for our own part neglecting such nice distinctions, 
we say that such also as follow, although (strictly speak- 
ing) written kata komma, are nevertheless written kata 
stikhon. 

‘H waits 4 KaTakXecros, 
Tyv oc dact rexovres 
Euvatovs oaptapous 


EyQew tcov orcOpw'. 


1 Lines of Kallimakhos. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF POEMS. 


Now of those poems that are written ata stikhon, 
some are mikta (mixt), and some not. ‘The mzkia are 
such as the comedies of Menandros: for in the same 
poem, tetrameters are found in one part, and trimeters 
in another. But the amikta (unmizxt) are such as the 
Rhapsodies of Homer. 

Then of those that are written kata sustehma, some 
are kata skhesin, some apolelumena, some metrika 
atakta, some ex homoiown, some mikta sustehmatika, 
and some koma sustehmatika; concerning all which 
we shall speak. 

Those that are kata skhesin' are such as the poet 
writes in subservience to antapodosis and anakuklehsis. 

The apolelumena are such as are written at random, 
and without prescribed metre: such as the Nomoi Ki- 
tharowdikot of Timotheos. 

The metrika atakta are such as are, indeed, written 
in some measure, but have neither similarity to each 
other, nor anakuklehsis: such is this epigram of Si- 
monnidehs : 

IcOua dis, Neueg dis, Od\vuria extepavwOnv, 
Ov wAdrei vixov cwuatos, adda TExra, 
Apitorodauos Opadotdos, AXeios, mada. 
Such also is the Margitehs of Homer; for the iambik 
is subjoined to an undetermined number of epiks. 


' Poems kata skhesin are those that are written in stanzas re- 
curring in some regular manner. 


CHAPTER III. 


. OF THE SAME. 


Now of those that are KATA SKHESIN some are 
monostrofika, some epowdika, some kata perikopehn an- 
omoiomereh, some antithetika, some mikta kata skhesin, 
and some komma kata sikhesin. 

The monosTrorixa are such as are measured by 
one strofeh', as the poems of A/kaios, and those of 
Sapfow, and likewise of Anakreown. 

The zpowp1K4 are those in which to similar systems 
something dissimilar is added. Now it is evident that 
nothing of this kind can take place in any case where 
the number of systems is less than three; but nothing 
forbids it to be extended beyond this; for as we have 
an epowdik triad, so have we a tetrad, a pentad, and 
soon, 

Now of the epowdik hind, some sorts, like the kind 
itself, are called epowdiha, and ‘some proowdika, and 
some mesowdika, and some palinowdika, and some pe- 
riowdika, 

The epowdika, then, are those in which to similar 
systems something dissimilar is added: in which man- 
ner are composed most of the works of Pindar and 
Simownidehs. 

The proowdika are those in which the dissimilar 
part is prefixed to the similar parts. 


' That is, such as consist of a succession of similar stanzas, 
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The MIKTON KATA SKHESIN is a poem in which 
there are some portions such as belong to what we 
have said to be different sorts of those that are sata 
skhesin, as for example, both epowdik and mesowdih. 

The kor1von KATA SKHESIN is such a poem as falls 
under two systems, as the first song of Anakreown ;— 

Touvotuat o', ExadnBore, 
=avOy mat Aros, aypiwy 
Acorow, Apteut, Onpwv- 


and what follows’. For agreeably to the present ek- 
dosis, the strofeh is one of eight kowla, and the song 
is monostrofik. But the strofeh may be divided other- 
wise, into a triad and a pentad:. so that the last kowlon 
of the system, whether consisting of three kowla or of 
five, shall be a Ferekrateian. 

Now as to the APOLELUMENA, having already 
shewn what they are, we proceed to state that the 
sorts of these are the astrofa, the anomoiostrofa, and 
the atmehta. | 

The asTrora are of so very small a size as to give 
no idea of a whole strofeh whatever. | 

The aNvomorosTrora are such as are divided in- 
differently at any part, either at a change of person, 
or at a reply of the chorus to the actor, or at an efum- 
nion, or at an epode, or at any other epifownehma. 
The division is either into two parts, or more. So if 


* Which the skholiast furnishes, thus :— 
‘Ikov vow ert Ay@aiou 
Aivynot* @pacveepsiov 
Avipav eyxabopa rodw, 
Xaipove'* ov yap avnpepove 
Tlopaivers modujras, 
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poets; for Hupolis says, ‘* ExwOos ro Koppariv rovro’. 
The second form is that which, having the same name 
with the kind, is called parabasis. The third is that 
denominated, makron; of which we say that it cer- 
tainly was rather long; yet it seemed longer than it 
really was, from being recited without drawing breath. 


These parts belong to the apolelumena. The others 
are written fata skhesin; that is, the melos, and the 
epirrhehma, which for the most part consisted of sixteen 
lines, and the antistrofon to the melos, and that called 
antepirrhehma, which consisted of owla equal to those 
of the epirrhehma. 


paxpor, atpodn, exippnpa, avriarpodos, avrewippnpa. ‘Qv ro pev 
koppariov, KaTafoly Tis exrt Bpayéos pédous. “H bé wapafacie, 
we TO TOAU pev, EV avaTaicTw. pETpw* Ee: 6 OV Kal EV G\AW, QvaTacTa 
70 emixknv exer. To 8 ovopafopevoy paxpov, en) 77 wapaBace: Bpaye 
» ’ —~ 4 f = eh ~ Fl F 
peAudpiov eatw, anvevett adopevov. ‘Ty dé orpody ev kwAow mpogabeion 
TO emippyia ev TeTpaneTpors ewayerar. Kai ras avtistpopov Ti 
orpody avracbcions, TO avrewippypa, TeAevTaiov ov THY wapaBacews, 


eoTt TETpauETpa, ovx €ehaTTw TOY apiOpov, TOU ETIPPHUATOS. p- 131. 
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As to the dipleh looking outward, it is frequent with 
the comedians and tragedians, but with the lyric writers 
rare. It is found, however, in A/kman: for he wrote 
poems of fourteen strofehs, half of which he made an 
heptastrofon of one metre, and half of another. And 
accordingly it is placed after the seven former strofehs: 
and the dipleh signifies, that the poem is written with 
such a transition. 

These aforesaid signs, except the asterisk, we use also 
in the dramas, as well as some others, of which we shall 
speak. The korownzd, then, we employ in three ways: 
either when the actors having spoken something and 
retired, the chorus is left; or the reverse: or when it 
is thought proper that a shift from place to place should 
be made in the scene. The paragraph we use either 
at a change of person, both in the iambik and chorik 
parts, or between the strofeh and the antistrofos, If, 
however, the strofeh happen to consist of successive 
persons, the paragraph is not sufficient to show that 
the strofeh is completed, when another strofeh succeeds, 
since it is equally placed after every line. But in this 
case the dipleh looking inward is also put; that is, if 
an antistrofos follow: for if there be only a succession 
of strofehs, that which looks outward is employed. 

And whereas there are seven parts of the parabasvs, 
at each of the three apolelumena is placed the paragraph, 
namely, at the kommation, the parabasis, and the ma- 
kron; as it also is at the melos and the epirrhehma, if 
there be no antapodosis'. But if the revolving parts 
be present, that is, the antistrofos of the melos and the 
antepirrhehma, then at the epirrhehma is placed the 


* That is, if there be no antistrofos and antepirrhehma. 
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P. 146. 6. Vetrameter Katalehktih. 
Oh, that to me were giv’n a maid,—so beauteous and so tender. 
7. Trimeter Akatatalehkt, called (Khowlon, or, 
lame: also, Hippownakteian. 
Yet give me leave that argument to urge once more: 
I'll tell the truth, and all the truth, nor ought keep back. 


TROKHAIKS. 


148. 1. Dimeter Katalehkiik. 
On the lawns, and on the leas. 
2. Trimeter Katalehktik. 
In the days of old, as ancient story tells. 
3. Tetrameter Katalehktek. 
If to England’s shores returning,—you neglect my just request. 
149. & The same, but Khowlon, or lame. 
Gaily once I pass’'d my days, but now, alas! tis all gone by. 
5. Pentameter Katalehktik. 
They who seek in life alloyless bliss,—will often find that of 
their aim they miss. 
6. Dimeter Brakhukatalehkt, or, Ithufallik. 
Think of her who wove them; 
Her who made thee love them. 
7. Tetrameter Brakhukatalehkt. 
Soon she threw her arms around him,—sweetly him caressing. 
150. 8. Tetrameter Akatalehkt. 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee,—take the good the gods provide thee. 


DAKTULIKS. 


151. 1. Hexameter Katalehkitk, or, Epik. 
Sing, O heaven-born Muse, the disastrous wrath of Akhilleus, 
Pehleus’ son; which brought unnumber’d woes on Akhaians, 
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-159. 2 Trimeter Katalehktih. 
Far away fro’ the land o’ my birth and childhood I wander. 
3. Dimeter Katalehktik, or, Paroimiak. 
Silence, keep all of you silence! 
And quickly a tale will we tell you: 


Ithakeh do we boast our country, 
An’ we sail wi’ the hero Odusseus. 


160. 4. Tetrameter Prokeleusmatik. 
‘Tis a pity for a woman in a passion to be seen. 


5. Logaoidik Arkhebouleian. 
O why then in woe is my heart so deeply sinking, 
And why so appall’d fro’ the call of duty shrinking. 


KHORIAMBIKS. 
163. 1. Dimeter Katalehktik. 


Here let us rest: sweetly here, 
Till star of eve, we'll repose. 


2. The same, with Iambik Katakleid. 


Dear women, hark to reason: 
Why do the men deceive you? 


Ss. Trimeter Katalehktih. 


Though for a while labour appear vain to be, 
Yet ‘twill at last render account faithfully. 


164. 4. The same, with Jambik Katakleid. 


Though for a while I shou’d appear to slight you, 
Trust in a friend sworn with his life to right you. 


163. 5. Tetrameter Katalehktik. 
Darkly amid sounds o’ lament, fitful an’ wild, past they on. 
164. 6. The same, with Iambik Katakleid. 


As when a cloudcapp’d eminence, seen from afar before us, 
Hardly to grow nearer appears, while thro’ the day we journey. 
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7. The same. -Alkmaik Dowdekasullabon. 
Dear is the home where friends meet by the ev’ning hearth. 
8. Tetrameter Katalehktik, pure. 
Arise, sons o’ the north, still can ye live tasteless o’ freedom. 
P.169. 9. The same. Priapeian.. 
Whoso thinks in a country life, care will left be behind him, 
Errs forsooth, for in ditch or hedge, care will speedily find him. 
10. The same. Sapfik. 


Why doom ye men to bondage, as if all were not your equals? 
And is not he your rightful brother whom ye make a servant? 


11. Tetrameter Alatalehkt. Sapfik Hekhkaideka- 
sullabon. 


Musing mournfully, how best to abide bravely the storms of fate. 


170. 12. Tetrameter Huperkatalehkt, or, Simmiak. 


Now came night, with a dark veil, to beshroud all the designs 
o’ mortals, 


18. Pentameter Akatialehkt. 


There the host of the brave, dreary to see,—mournfully lay 
prostrate upon the plain. 





GREATER IOWNIKS. 
171. 1. Hefthehmimer. 
Fair Artemis, O ye nymphs, 
‘Once fled rapid Alfeos. 
2. Dimeter Akatalehkt. 
: Bound haply ‘to far, far lands, 
Ere we part we join our hands. 
172. 3. Trimeter Brakhukatalehkt. Prawilleian. 
While they stood alone beside the altar. 
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P.178.- 7. DLrimeter Katalehktik. 
Tho’ deceit seem to be thriving for a day, 
Its growth turns in a brief hour to decay. 
8. Tetrameter Akatalehkt, Anaklowmen. 
For a dolphin him befriending, as he wheel’d along the’ ocean, 
Took him home, alike a new sea-god, amid the wild commotion. 
9. Hefthehmimer, pure. 


On a small islet of ice, 
Unawares floated away. 


PAIOWNIKS. 
179. 1. Krektik Tetrameter Akatalehkt; mizt. 
Ring the bells, let’s be merry, hoist the pole, blow the horn: 
"Tis not always that May brings us in such a morn. 
2. The same, having first paiowns in all places 
but the last. 
In the city, ’tis the money makes the man, as all do know: 
And in woman, what’s so pretty as the money she'll bestow? 
180. 3. The same, pure. 
Sweet is hope, fancy-fed, though the dream oft betray: 
Sweet the first light of love, though it soon fade away. 


181. 4 The same, resolving the long syllables. 
Every body was in a hurry, what was the matter, nobody knew. 
5. The same, in fourth patowns. 
For upon earth, sorrow awaits every child born of man. 
182. 6. Krehtik Pentameter Akatalehkt in first paiowns. 
Theopompeian. 
Matrimony seems a topic highly proper our study to claim awhile. 
7. The same, pure. 


Me they bear o’er the sea, far from home, doom’d to toil, sold 
to chains. 


15 


ait viccgdetiactaiart deca 
Where strokes of woe so severe were unregarded. 


ASUNARTEHTA., 


P.iss. 1. First Arkhilokheian. 


With winds loud howling around us,—we the bowl do ae 


191. 2 Second Arkhilokheian. 

“Ye who to fancy’s tales are a listening,—airy dreams’ believing. 
192. 3. Third Arkhilokheian. | 

Trust not in mouldering wealth,—it soon decays, and wastes away. 


4. Einkowmiologik. 
Now let us haste to.the war ;—th’ Almighty shield:us, 
Till to the homes that we leave—in peace returning. 


5. Iambelegos. 
If fools bepraise thee,—seek whether you've been a fool. 
193. 6. Platownik Tripenthehmimer. _ 


Now for awhile, bonnie love,—we part; | at autumn’s-fall let us 
hope to return, 


7. Pindarik Tripenthehmimer.- 
And much the wise,—the mabehes agan, | (undev ayav) as a maxim 
have commended. 
8: Hlegeian. 
Wasting a tale of grief—all on a merciless ear. 
~ 9: Euripideian. 
ie thou that hearest lowly ‘prayer,—bend to us thy gracious ear, 
10. Euripideian Tessereshaidehasullabon. 


- Apollo surely’s in the ‘choir: hark, the lyre resounding! 
And there, too, I the Loves discern; there, too, Afroditeh. 


195. 


— 











